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THE BELATED VALENTINE. 


BY 


SAINT VALENTINE’S EVE, a year ago, 
The snows lay deep and the snows lay white, 
The wind blew loud from the bitter north, 
And the stars were thick in the purple night. 
Through oriel panes that were rimmed with frost, 
In a shadowy room they faintly shone, 
Where the youthful master of Girton Hall 
Sat dreaming over the fire, alone. 


He drew from his breast a crumpled glove 
And smoothed it out on his knee, and sighed: 
“Oh, dear little glove! I long to win 
The delicate hand you used to hide. 
I will write a letter before I sleep ; 
My heart shall quiver in every line— 
The strength of a strong man’s soul will go 
In the written words of the valentine!” 


Then he rose and lighted the tapers tall, 
And took a page of the palest pink, 
And a golden pen with a ruby set, 
And he dipped it deep in violet ink. 
“T love you, Evelyn Dare,” he wrote ; 
“T’ve carried your glove a year, my sweet, 
And my heart has changed to a crystal cup 
And pours its wine at your fairy feet. 


“The greyhound mopes on the crimson rug, 
And the strings of the harp are mute, my dear; 
For the silent rooms of the Hall await 
Your joyous step and your laughter clear, 
We will meet at the ball, my darling; wear 
One of the roses I send—a sign 
That the bonniest maid that ever was born 
Will be found my valentine.” 


Saint Valentine’s Day no birds would mate, 
For the earth was white and the boughs were 
bare ; 
But the season of Love is all the year, 
And he swept the soul of Evelyn Dare 
When she woke at morn to the rare perfume 
Of clustered roses beside her bed. 
But the yearning cry of her lover's heart 
Lay deep in the fragrant flowers, unread. 
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Through a glittering glory of light she moved 
In sheen of silk and shimmer of pearls, 
And reigned the belle of the ball that night; 
But the lover gazed at her golden curls 
And the misty billows of costly lace 
That hid the charm of her breast divine 
With a troubled eye 
As the answer sweet to his valentine. 


no rose was there 


It is sad to see in a garden close 
The blossoms die at the winter’s chill, 

But to watch the blighting of two young hearts 
By a dire mistake is sadder still. 

The pale green spring from the south returned, 
And Evelyn wept both night and day ; 

For the youthful master of Girton Hall 
Alas! came riding no more that way. 


Brittle and brown in a china vase 
The roses guarded their secret well, 
Till the vase was broken, and out of the dust 
Of the crumbling petals the letter fell ; 
And Evelyn sped to an arbor green, 
Where under the shade of a dewy vine 
She read the missive of faded pink 
So long belated—the valentine. 


Then all on a sudden the world was new, 
And a shadow passed from the afternoon. 
She pressed the page to her smiling lips, 
And she hummed the bars of a quaint love- 
tune. 
And a dainty message was brought at eve 
To the lover pacing the terrace old. 
“Ho! bring my steed with the foot of fire! 
And lend me, mother, your ring of gold!” 


So, ere the swallows again took flight, 
Or the leaves were kissed by the early fall, 
The bells rang out in the village church, 
And a bride came home to the ivied Hall. 
No bridal-blossoms adorned her brow, 
But, under the silvery meshes fine 
Of her wedding-veil, was a withered rose, 
The late reply to the valentine. 
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T is going back a long way to reach the 
time when the kingdom of East Anglia 
flourished in the heart of Britain, vet 

it was a great power during the early centu- 
ries of the Christian era. 

Going still further back to the epoch when 
Ceesar’s legions overran the island, we find 
the region which afterward became East 
Anglia, and to-day forms the peaceful coun- 
ties of Norfolk and Suffolk, inhabited by a 
native tribe called the Iceni. The famous 
heroine Boadicea was the widow and suc- 
cessor of Prasutagus, a king of this people. 
Her indomitable courage inspired the Iceni 
to oppose the Roman invaders to the last 
extremity ; but, after a great battle in which 
eighty thousand Britons were slain, the 
heroic queen poisoned herself, and her fol- 
lowers, left without a leader, submitted 
quietly to the foreign supremacy. 

When the Romans departed from the land 
after several centuries of dominion, the 
Anglo-Saxons succeeded them. Somewhere 
about 495 A.D. an Anglian chief—useless to 
question whether it may have been Cynric, 
Cerdic, Uffa; or some other—established him- 
self in the land, and from him descended a 
succession of rulers whose wise government 
kept the realm so long prosperous and pow- 
erful. 

The kingdom was speedily divided into 
two districts—North Folk and South Folk— 
and remained more purely Teutonic than 
any other of the various monarchies. It 


was early Christianized, and retained its 
importance and independence until the year 
870, when the terrible Scandinavian invasion 
took place. 
The northern hordes overran East Anglia, 
(104) 


plundered the monasteries, and murdered 
the king, Edmund, who in later history 
became the chief patron of the province and 
one of the most celebrated among English 
saints. 

Of course, with the Norman Conquest, the 
kingdom of East Anglia disappeared. 
William the Conqueror bestowed the domain 
on Ralph of Wader, the son of an English 
father and a foreign mother, who had fought 
on his side at the battle of Hastings, 

Some centuries later, Richard II made 
Suffolk a separate earldom, conferring it on 
the de la Pole family, who held it till 1518, 
when the race became extinct. 

Henry VIII created Suffolk a dukedom 
and gave it to his brother-in-law, Charles 
Brandon, and it finally passed into the 
hands of the father of Lady Jane Grey. 
After that nobleman was beheaded, the title 
remained dormant till the reign of James I. 
That monarch created one of the Howards 
Earl of Suffolk, and the earldom has since 
continued in the hands of that family, the 
head of which had even then become the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Although East Anglia is not among the 
most picturesque portions of English scenery, 
it has a very distinctive character and a 
peculiar charm. There are no lofty hills 
either in Norfolk or Suffolk, but, with the 
exception of certain districts, there is no 
wearisome flatness. Of the two shires, Suf- 
folk scenery the more pleasing and 
pastoral, reminding one of good Bishop 
Hall’s description of it as “a sweet and 
civil country.” It can boast well-wooded 
hills and several lovely rivers, which keep 
the low valleys green and fresh, 
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marked feature is a ridge of comparatively 
high table-land which traverses the county 
obliquely, and affords a soil especially strong 
and fertile. 

Suffolk owns numerous stately castles, 
chiefly of the time of Edward Til; but at 
Orford there is a Norman keep dating back 
to the days of Stephen, in a fine state of 
preservation and well worth a visit. 

Of domestic architecture, Suffolk possesses 
many fine examples. Its old manor-houses 
stand embowered among trees, and are the 
pleasantest possible pictures of peace and 


home. The moated dwellings of medieval 
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those of a similar class in various other 
portions of England, 

Among the larger towns, Bury St. 


Edmund’s is one of the quaintest and most 
prosperous. Suffolk people firmly believe 
that no district in the island can compare 
with their own in point of healthfulness, 
and that of all places even in their favored 


shire “the bright little town of St. 
Edmund’s,’ as Dickens ealls it, is the 
healthiest. Carlyle, never too lavish of 


praise for places or people, had a good word 
to say for it in “ Past and Present,” describ- 
ing it as “a prosperous brisk town, with its 
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A SUFFOLK MOATED HALL. 


days are singularly quaint and interesting, 
though the hygienic theories of the present 
century have caused the generality of the 
moats to be filled up and converted into 
flower-gardens. These strips of color encir- 
cling the houses are, however, so bright and 
beautiful that one has little inclination to 
regret the change. 

Scores of quiet straggling villages are 
nestled along the highways, which, like 
other English roads, always excite the 
admiration and envy of the American tray- 
eler. As arule, too, the hamlets are clean, 
and the houses look more comfortable than 


clear brick houses, ancient clean streets, 
looking out right pleasantly from its hill- 
slope toward the rising sun; and on the 
eastern edge of it still runs—long, black, and 
massive—a range of monastic ruins, into the 
wide internal spaces of which, laid out at 
present as a botanic garden, the stranger is 
admitted on payment of one shilling.” 

In days of feudalism, Bury St. Edmund’s 
was a town of great importance, owing to 
the wealth of its famous abbey, whose church 
was a favorite shrine for pilgrimages. 
Edward the Confessor made one of his pen- 
itential journeys thereto, walking the last 
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mile barefoot; and Richard I prayed at its 
altar shortly before his departure for the 
Crusades, and on his return he carried 


thither a gorgeous banner which he had taken 
from the Emperor of Cyprus. 

During the imprisonment of the Lion- 
Flearted, the church of St. Edmund’s 
escaped spoliation in the efforts to 


alone 
raise 
money for his redemption. The abbot 
refused to consent lo the removal of any of 
the jewels with which the altar was incrusted, 
though he offered to leave the church door 
open, so that any person who might choose 
could enter. But such was the general dread 
of offending the popular Saint Fdmund, that 
the officials of the town declined to touch a 
single valuable, pithily observing that “since 
Saint Edmund’s anger was always felt even 
by those at a great distance, how much fiercer 
would it burn against one who presumed to 
take his coat from him!” 

King John was at Bury in 1203, and dis- 
played his customary craft and meanness; 
for, after bestowing some offerings to the 
shrine, he managed ingeniously to keep them 
for his own use during his lifetime. A few 
years later, too, there took place in the 
church the convocation which has kept for 
Bury a place in history second only to that 
of Runnimede. On Saint Edmund’s Day, 
the nobles of the eastern counties were in 
the habit of assembling in great numbers to 


pay their vows before the altar; and, when 
the festival of 1214 came round, the barons 
celebrated it by swearing never to rest till 
they had obtained from chaffering John the 
Magna Charta, which a year later he signed 
at Runnimede. 

The ruins of the abbey are still of great 
interest, although the church has for the 
most part disappeared, and such fragments 
as remain are hidden in the recesses of 
private gardens, to which it is not always easy 
to gain admittance. 

Suffolk and Norfolk are both especially 
rich in churches, and the round towers—the 
origin of which still remains a point for 
antiquaries to quarrel over—are almost 
entirely confined to East Anglia. It was 
long the habit to assign these a Danish 
origin; but it is now generally conceded 
that, though some of them may have been 
begun by the Danes, the upper portions are 
unquestionably Norman. They are with- 
out staircases like the Irish round towers, 
and, like them, undoubtedly served as bel- 
They are none of them lofty, rising 
usually to a height of sixty feet, with a 
diameter of sixteen—much of which _ is, 
however, taken up by the thickness of the 
walls. 

The open roofs and woodwork of the East 
Anglian churches are really magnificent. 
The roofs, indeed, stand unrivaled in their 


fries. 
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splendor of carved figures, and those of Nor- 
folk must as a rule be admitted to surpass 
its neighbors in beauty, as they do in 
number. The and parcloses 
are also wonderfully elaborate and beautiful. 

The famous round towers and the ancient 


rood-screens 


church architecture help much in giving to 
both shires that air of peaceful antiquity 
which is so delightful to the American, while 
they afford details of great interest to the 
archeoloyist. 

The prettiest scenery of Suffolk is to be 
found in the neighborhood of the river 
Orwell, whose wooded banks with the deep 
lanes near were beloved of Gainsborough, 
and have been faithfully reproduced also in 
many of Constable’s best pictures. 

In general character, Norfolk so much 
resembles its sister that the traveler classes 
them so closely together in his mind that 
later it is difficult to separate one from the 
other. 

The Norfolk coast must have been thickly 
populated at a very ancient period, for the 
remains of lake-dwellings have been dis- 

These relies 
date so far into antiquity, even beyond the 
castle mounds of the ancient Iceni, that to 
the ordinary traveler they possess a 
vague attraction, however deeply they 
interest the antiquary. 


covered in numerous places. 


very 
may 
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As in Suffolk, Roman roads and Roman 
relics found in a 
preservation, though 


are state of admirable 
no remains of large 
villas or other dwellings have been dis- 
covered, which makes it probable that East 
Anglia did not prove so attractive to the 
foreigners as certain cther parts of England. 

Norfolk was one of the earliest and for 
ages the most flourishing seat of worsted 
manufactures, and in her day Queen Eliza- 
beth gave a great impetus to the trade by 
offering there an asylum to the unfortunate 
Netherlanders whom Spanish persecution 
had banished from their country. Norwich 
is still one of the most important towns of 
the region, and can boast a long line of dis- 
tinguished authors, clergymen, and scientists, 
who first saw the light there. 

Within an easy walk lies a knot of vil- 
lages, among which are names like those of 
Thorpe, Earlham, Carrow, and Heigham, 
whose names history and romance have 
familiar to us in America as 
places on our own continent. Elizabeth 
Fry was born at Earlham, and Joseph Hall, 
the noble old bishop whom the Puritans 
drove from his see in 1647, died in the house 
now known as the Dolphin Inn, and was 
buried in the chancel of the church. 

The traveler who is whirled by an express- 
train through East Anglia can form only a 
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faint idea of its scenery, and he often pro- 
nounces spots tame and uninteresting which 
on a closer acquaintance he would find pos- 
sessed a peculiar charm and even beauty, 
From Norwich, one goes by rail to Yar. 
mouth, though nobody ought to do so with- 
out stopping over a train at Haddiseoe, in 


A NORFOLK LANDSCAPE. 


order to visit a church that stands on 
height above the marsh and possesses one 

of the best specimens of the ancient round 
towers to be found in the entire country. 
Then, too, there is a very curious dam or 


causeway running across the marshes to 
St. Olave’s bridge, dating back to the reign 
of Henry VII, which owed its existence to 
the munificence of a woman—a certain Dame 
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Margaret Hobart, who had it constructed at 
her own expense for the benefit of the neigh- 
borhood, 

I confess that my principal interest in 
Yarmouth was derived from and connected 
with what is to me the most real, living 
novel in the English language—* David 
Copperfield.” The town lies on the sea- 
shore, at the mouth of the river Yare, and, 
as the surrounding country is perfectly flat, 
only a native could be expected to get up 
much enthusiasm about it. I recalled the 
conversation in which Peggotty artfully sug- 
gests to her young charge the possibility of 
a visit to her brother and her native town, 
and the way in which David received the 
news: 

“Is your brother an agreeable man?” 
I inquired, provisionally. 

“Oh, what an agreeable man he is!” cried 
Peggotty, holding up her hands. 

No description of the approach to the 
town could surpass in truth or equal in 

quaintness that which David gives 
of the way it looked when he first 


caught sight thereof, as he sat in the com- 
fortable cart of Barkis the willing. 

“As we drew a little nearer,’ he says, 
“and saw the whole adjacent prospect lying 
a straight low line under the sky, I hinted 
to Peggotty that a mound or so might have 
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YARMOUTH 


improved it; and also, that if the land had 
been a little more separated from the sea, 
and that if the town and the tide had not 
been quite so much mixed up, like toast and 


water, it would have been nicer. But Peg- 
gotty said, with greater emphasis than usual, 
that we must take things as we found them, 
and that, for her part, she was proud to call 
herself a Yarmouth Bloater.” 

The site of the town is really a sand-bank, 
which rose till it impeded the navigation of 
the estuary, on the two sides of which the 
Romans built forts. The sand-bank kept 
on rising as the ages passed, till it became a 
safe resting-place at high-water for fisher- 
men, and it continued to grow till in the 
fullness of time it afforded room for a village, 
and space for the village to expand into a 
town, and then into the city of the present. 

Yarmouth has little local history; it sup- 
ported the Parliament during the Civil War, 
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and Cromwell’s brother-in-law, Ireton, was 
at the head of its garrison. Charles II was 
welcomed there in 1671 with loyal enthusi- 
asm, and was graciously pleased, as the old 
chronicler has it, to accept a gift of four 
herrings made of gold, with rubies for eyes. 

The herring-fisheries have always formed, 
as they do now, the leading trade of the 
place. The Yarmouth yawls are famous, and 
the wherries that ply between the two sections 
of the town and Little Yarmouth, on the 
Suffolk side of the haven, are the swiftest 
craft imaginable. 

The shifting sands which protect Yar- 
mouth Roads are a great source of danger 
to vessels approaching them. Every school- 
boy remembers the shipwreck description 
in one of the early chapters of Robinson 
Crusoe, and the countless lovers of Dickens 
never think without a thrill of his marvelous 
picture of the storm on the Yarmouth coast. 


TEACHING. 


“The peasant at his cottage door 
May teach thee more than Plato knew: 


See that thou scorn him not; adore 
God in him and thy nature too. 











































BY JULIA 
RE’LL na gang oot the day, 
Judith,’ said old David 
Ingraham, hobbling to the 
window and peering out 
with an anxious face; “yon 
cloud’!l bring snaw afore nicht, 
and ye’ll na ken to see your 
hand afore ye.” 
¢ “I maun gang, grandfeather; the 
lads hae naught to eat. Ye wadna 
hae them fairly starved?” 

“T wadna hae ye fare ill, that Davie 
Ingraham may waste,” said the old man, 
sternly. ‘“ Ye sarve the lad owre weel, lass, 
for his ain guid.” 

“Robert o’ Annersley saith, na wind, na 
weather matters to keep Judith o’ Caernar- 
von frae her friends,” said the girl, musingly. 

“Aye, Robert o’ Annersley saith !” repeatrd 
the old man, bitterly. ‘“ Robert o’ Annersley 
saith! I mistrust Robert o’ Annersley hath 
too much place in thy mind, lass.” 

A crimson flush darkened the girl’s brown 
cheek as she replied : 

“There be na many to hae place there, 
grandfeather; needs must the few hae much 
thought.” 

“Aye, aye, lass,” said old David, sadly; 
“an’ thy feather had done his duty, ye hadna 
been here in this lone place—an’ thy brother 
did his, he wadna be slinking and prowlin’ 
’mang the folks by the moor.” 

“Dinna fret for me, grandfeather,” said 
Judith, cheerily, as she strapped her basket 
and fastened her mantle; “we maun wait 
and hope. Davie is a braw lad, but heed- 
less. Happen this will do him guid. We 
maunna be doon i’? the mouth, grand- 
feather.” 

“Ye’re a brave lass, Judith,” said her 
grandfather, tenderly; “a brave true lass, 
owre guid for a ne’er-do-weel like Robert 
Annersley.” 

“Dinna fret thysel’, grandfeather,” said 
Judith, in a low voice. “ Robin and I hae 
been guid friends—na more, na jess. He’ll 
ne’er ask Judith o’ Caernarvon to wed wi’ 
him. Nay, an’ he did, I'll ne’er forget I’m 
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the lass of a brave and honest mon. Dinna 
fret thysel’, grandfeather.” 

She had thrown over her shoulders the 
worn and weather-stained shepherd’s-cloak 
that had sheltered old David many a time 
on the lonely moors, Stooping to lay her 
lips lightly on her grandfather’s brow, she 
passed out of the cottage and closed the door 
behind her. 

Gray and dispiriting was the scene. 
Within sight was nothing but stony heath 
and lowering sky and the bare outlines of 
Ben Arran at her right, almost lost in the 
fog. Not long did Judith linger. Leaving 
the road to the village on her left, she struck 
into an obscure path which led across the 
moors to a little hamlet perched high and 
dry among the hills. 

Arbroath comprised a half-dozen wretched 
cabins whose inhabitants earned a precarious 
livelihood by sheep-farming. Strangers 
wondered what the sheep found to eat among 
these desolate hills, for a small flock or two 
were to be seen cropping the stunted grass 
and herbage that clothed the hillsides. The 
initiated, however, smiled significantly at 
the coupling of Arbroath and sheep-farm- 
ing; for the little hamlet lay not far from 
the sea-shore, and at that time smuggling 
was a profitable trade if one could but escape 
the hands of the revenue officers. 

The first cabin in sight, as Judiih 
approached the hamlet, was a bit the worst 
of all. The front was propped up by long 
blackened poles, in order to bring the floor 
on a level with the rearof the cabin, which 
rested on an abutment of the rock that tow- 
ered up behind it. The approach was by a 
high flight of steps; and Judith, having 
ascended, pushed open the door and entered 
without knocking. 

The room into which she entered was 
imperfectly lighted by a fire of turf and 
fagots. It was bare of plaster, and the 
beams that supported the roof were black 
with smoke. An old woman was bending 
over a pot that was boiling on the fire. On 
a milking-stool in the corner of the hearth 
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sat a young man staring moodily into the 
fire, while just behind him a tall broad- 
shouldered young fellow stood with his elbow 
resting on the mantel-shelf. 

The three turned as Judith entered. Dame 
Margery hastened to bring a chair, and the 
fair-faced young fellow came forward with an 
exclamation of pleasure. 

“Judith o’ Caernarvon agin wind and 
tide!” he exclaimed, gayly. “Said I not 
that our bread and meat war safe, sin’ Judith 
maun bring them?” 

“A plague on thy clatter, Robin,” said his 
companion, peevishly. “Hast thou not 
trouble enow, wi’out bringing the officers on 
thy track?” 

“A plague on thy temper, mon!” retorted 
Robert Annersley, “that thou gie sic greet- 
ing to ane o’ thine ain kin. I trust the offi- 
cers be far enow awa’ to gie me grace to speak 
as I will to Judith.” 

Judith was too well acquainted with her 
brother’s moods to fec! aggrieved at his surly 
greeting. She nodded carelessly to Robert, 
affecting not to see his outstretched hand, 
and began to unpack her basket. 

“ What’s coom to the lass?” exclaimed the 
astonished Robert. “ Sin’ when hae ye been 
too guid to gie a shake o’ the hond tae a 
friend, Judith Ingraham ?” 

“T hae nae time to stand waiting till young 
gallants hae. made an end te a’ their splut- 
ter,” said Judith, calmly, though her hands 
trembled a little. 

Robert looked at her in silence. <A soft 
warm color began to flush the girl’s cheeks, 
She hazarded a remark : 

“ What’s the news frae Stonehaven?” 

“What news frae the deil!” said Robert, 
bluntly. “TI care na for news. I maun ken 
what has gotten into ye, Judith.” 

Judith set her lips hard, but made no 
reply. 

“Hae ye nae word for me?” pleaded 
Robert, in a tender undertone, adding 
impatiently: “ What has gotten into the 


lass ?”” 


“Naething has gotten into 
Judith, hastily. ‘‘ Dinna plague 
I maun hae a bit chat wi’ Davie.” 

The bit of chat was not productive of 


me,” said 
me, Robert. 


pleasure. David Ingraham and _ his light- 
hearted but heedless companion, after a wild 
sareer, were now in hiding from officers of 
the Jaw, waiting until a companion, Dame 
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Margery’s son, should procure them means of 
escape from the kingdom, 

Judith’s heart was sore when she started 
The day had dark- 
ened rapidly during her brief stay in the 
cabin. The clouds which had hung 
threateningly above the hills had settled into 
one dull gray mass, and, as she stepped forth, 
a few flakes fell upon her upturned face. 

She set off at a rapid pace, but the creak 
of the opening and the its 
closing told that someone was following. 
Ah, Judith! Why that rush of crimson to 
your cheeks? Why that warm glow at your 
heart? Not two hours before, she had dis- 
claimed the power of Robert Annersley to 
move her, yet now the very sound of his foot 
on the crazy stairs set her heart athrill. For 
it was Robert Annersley. No other foot 
than his owned to that rapid springing step; 
no form other than his towered above her 
own proud head. She moved on more swiftly, 


on her homeward way. 
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but he was close behind her—was at her side 
in a moment more. 

They had walked some distance before 
Annersley broke the silence by saying: 

“ Judith, what hae I done that you canna 
gie me the hond ?” 

“What hae ye done?” she said, trying to 
speak lightly, though there was a tremor in 
“Tt canna be, that Master Robert 
Annersley asks of me what he hath done.” 

“** Master’ Robert ?” he repeated, reproach- 
fully. “Hath it come to that, Judith? It 
wasna ‘ Master’ Robert when you and Davie 
and mysel’ played owre old Arran there and 
by the burn o’ Glowrie.” 

“Aye, those war ither days,” said Judith, 
sadly, “and ye are na that same auld Robin.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Robert, passionately, 
“nane ither, Judith. I war a’ways your ain 
true lover. Dinna ye ken how it war a’ways 
me that fastened your hood and tied your 
shoon and carried ye owre the burn? Aye, 
Judith, and wouldna I do the like again, an’ 
ye gied me leave?” 

Judith’s head was bent, but she did not 
slacken her pace. Robert put his hand on 
her arm and spoke again: 

“Ye never heed me mair, Judith. 
your head and turn your een. Ye hae nae 
thocht forme. Ye’re anither lass, Judith.” 

“Nay, nay—” began Judith, then checked 
herself. 

Just beside the path loomed a dark irreg- 
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ular mass of stone, one of the huge frag- 
ments which strewed the heath. Robert 
stopped and placed his hand against it, thus 
barring the way and bringing her to a stand- 
still. 

“ Judith,” he said, tenderly, after a pause, 
“we hae been friends and comrades mony a 
year. Canna we be mair for life and a’? 
Ye ken I love ye, Judith. Ye ken I wadna 
wed nane ither.” 

He felt that she was trembling, but she 
would not yield. 

“Dinna say me _ nay,” he pleaded. 
“ Judith, is it land or gear ye wad hae?) Am 
I not Robert o’ Annersley ?” 

She flashed him a look of commingled 
scorn and He clasped her hand. 
His voice was hoarse with passion as he 
said : 

“Judith, lass, an’ ye will, Pll nae hae 
lands nor gudes. Tl e’en win my bread wi’ 
my ain honds,” 

She turned then and looked him full in 
the face. There was a light in the dark 
eyes. The snow was falling rapidly, and it 
lay already thick upon her hood and _ hair. 
It was not whiter than 
spoke: 


sorrow. 


her face as she 


“Robert, ye’re the son o’ Sir Robert 
Annersley, an’ I but a shepherd’s lass; but 
think na that honest bluid and an honest 
name be nae mair to me than lands or gudes. 
An’ ye had asked me six months sin’ to wed, 
happen I had said you: ‘Nay, Judith o’ 
Caernarvon is too low.’ 


But an’ ye ask me 
noo, I say: 


‘Judith o’ Caernarvon is too 
high to wed wi’ ane wha’s hond is the hond 
of a thief’ ” 

He started from her. 
repeated, 

“Aye! Hae ye ne’er read that we maun 
gie to them that be in authority 9’ that is 
theirs? Gin ye steal frae friend or neeber, 
or frae king an’ country, is it na a’ ane?” 

Her voice was tremulous now, and the 
silence that followed was unbroken for quite 
a time. The night had fallen like a veil, 
and the earth was muffled in snow. The 
stilluess was awe-inspiring—that deep still- 
ness, with the noiseless battle of flake against 
flake in the upper air, and the cold earth 
waiting for the wooing touch of those snowy 
kisses, 


“A thief?” he 


Suddenly a sound was borne to them 
through the night. It was not loud or con- 





tinuous, but Judith clutched her companion’s 
arm with a low ery. 

“Davie! Davie!” she said. 

Her thoughts had traveled faster than 
Annersley’s, but he realized the full import 
of her words and drew near to her with the 
instinct of protection. 

“Bide a bit, Judith,” he said, once more 
his old bold self. “ Dinna fret owre Davie; 
Pll gang till him.” 

“Nay,” said Judith, retracing her steps 
with resolute determination. ‘“T’ll nae bide 
here, and Davie in trouble. Let be, Robin.” 

With equal determination, he drew her 
hand within his arm and they started back. 
Judith stopped as suddenly as she had 
started, and bent her head to listen. There 
was plainly to be heard the clink of harness 
and the muffled tread of horses’ hoofs in the 
snow. They stepped aside, and two horse- 
men coming from Arbroath, stumbling along 
the crooked path, passed them. Judith and 
Robert waited in the shadow of a rock till 
the horsemen passed, then resumed their way. 

“What noo?” whispered Annersley, as 
they came in sight of the cabin of Dame 
Margery and heard the whinny of other 
horses. Judith put her hand on his arm and 
spoke softly : 

“Ye hae carried me mony a time owre the 
burn, Robin, but I war a wee bit lassie. 
Thinkest couldst lift me the noo?” 

“Aye,” he answered, heartily, “but what 
then, Judith ?” 

“T maun e’en climb the window. 
the way weel. 
Davie.” 

“ Bide here, Judith,” said Robert, eagerly, 
only too happy to risk his own safety for her 
sake. “I'll see what they be after.” 

“Nay,” she said, resolutely, “men be but 
blundering folk. Let me be, Robin. Lift 
me up, and trust God for a’ the rest.” 

Robert reconnoitred and found that there 
was no person astir outside of the cottage, 
but two troopers’ horses were quartered 
beneath the front part of the cabin. There 
was but one window on their side of the 
cabin, and that opened from a little room 
which was Dame Margery’s 
chamber. There was no 


I ken 


I maun see what has coom to 


sleeping- 
sash to this 


window, but the aperture was closed by an 
ill-fitting shutter fastened by a hook and 
Judith threw aside her cloak and 
placed her hand on Robert’s shoulder. 


hasp. 
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“An’ there be mair there than ye reckon,” 
he said, “ what'll ye do? Dinna be so cowd 
to me, Judith; gie me leave to help.” 

“ Judith o’ Caernarvon war ne’er in sic a 
pass she couldna help hersel’,” was the quiet 
answer. ‘“‘Gie me thy knife, Robin, and bide 
till Davie coom. Make way for Stonehaven 
and Dame Margery’s son, an’ God be wi’ 
thee.” 

“Ts that a’, Judith?” he pleaded. ‘“ Hae 
ye nane ither word for me?” She trembled 
in his clasp, and her voice was broken as she 
answered : 

“T canna wed wi’ thee noo, Robin; but an’ 
ye coom some ither day, wi’ clean honds 
and an honest name, I dinna say I wadna 
heed ye then.” 

With a passionate movement, he clasped 
her in his arms and held her so, her face 
against his, her lips pressed to his own; then 
he lifted her up till her hands grasped the 
window-sill. Passing her hands through 
the crack in the shutter, she undid the 
fastening. The shutter swung slowly back, 
and in another minute Judith disappeared. 

The room in which Judith stood was 
partitioned off from the kitchen or living- 
room by unplaned boards, which had 
shrunk, thus giving entrance to the light 
from the other room. Stealing gently to the 
partition, Judith glanced into the next room, 
Two men were sitting by the fire, each with 
a lighted pipe in hand and a smoking 
tumbler of spirits at his side. Margery had 
disappeared, but on a pallet of straw in the 
corner lay David Ingraham, securely bound. 

Hours passed. A desperate plan woke in 
Judith’s brain; but the moments fled, and 
the opportunity she prayed for came not. 

The drink and the tobacco had their effect 
at last, and the men slumbered heavily, with 
their heads falling forward on their breasts. 
With trembling fingers, Judith undid the 
latch. With stealthy steps, she crossed the 
floor and knelt down by her brother’s side. 
David started, but her hand was on _ his 
mouth, her lips at his ear. Quickly she cut 
the ropes and chafed his numbed hands and 
limbs. She helped him to rise. Once more 
her breath came naturally. David was half- 
Way across the room. One moment more— 
oh, but for one moment’s grace! A burning 
fagot snapped in two and rolled against the 
feet of one of the men. He awoke and 
sprang to his feet, crying: 
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“The fellow’s free!” and made a catch at 
his pistol. 

Judith was before him. Snatching the 
weapon from the belt and the case, she held 
it to his head. Then, before the second offi- 
cer, half stupefied with surprise, knew what 
the matter was, she had secured the second 
belt also, and, standing midway between the 
two avenues of escape, with the pistol 
pointed at the men, she held them at bay. 
Once they made an effort to surprise and 
disarm her; but the click of the trigger and 
the desperation of her face cowed them. 

The fire waned and died, but still Judith 
held her ground. All night, the lines of her 
face grew rigid, but the dark eyes never 
failed in their watch. At length, the first 
beams of a glorious dawn flashed in, as 
Dame Margery came creeping cautiously 
into the cabin. Judith turned then, the 
pistol dropped, and she fell to the fioor. 

Six years passed. Judith sat in the door- 
way, winding yarn for her knitting. It was 
a bright day in summer. 

David was doing well in that land beyond 
the sea. He had married, and children were 
playing about his knee.” Robert Annersley 
was doing well also, rising to the full stature 
of aman. This was the latest news, for he 
had never returned. 

Judith raised her eyes, and started to her 
feet with a cry. A stranger stood in the 
doorway. He was tall and bronzed, and his 
eyes were blue as a summer sky. 

“Ts this Mistress Ingraham?” he asked. 

She looked at him, half hoping, half fearing. 

“T have a message from a certain David 
Ingraham,” said the stranger. 

“ Robert Annersley !” cried Judith. 

“ Judith, my ain true lass!” he said, and 
would have clasped her, but she held him 
away with one hand. 

“Ye are Sir Robert Annersley the noo,” 
she said, sadly. “Ye hae been owre sea, 
and ye speak anither tongue. Ye’re owre 
high for me, Robin.” 

“T hae been owre sea,” he answered, 
sturdily, “and I hae coom hame again for 
thee, Judith. Iam Sir Robert 0’ Annersley 
an’ ye be mine. I speak nane ither word 
than this, in ony tongue—I love thee, Judith ; 
ye wadna say me nay.” 

She put her hands into his, and her brave 
true eyes looked into his as she answered : 

“T’ll wed wi’ thee, Robin.” 
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ular mass of stone, one of the huge frag- 
ments which strewed. the heath. Robert 
stopped and placed his hand against it, thus 
barring the way and bringing her to a stand- 
still. 

“ Judith,” he said, tenderly, after a pause, 
“we hae been friends and comrades mony a 
year. Canna we be mair for life and a’? 
Ye ken I love ye, Judith. Ye ken I wadna 
wed nane ither.” 

He felt that she was trembling, but she 
would not yield. 

“Dinna say me _ nay,” he pleaded. 
“ Judith, is it land or gear ye wad hae? Am 
I not Robert o’ Annersley ?” 

She flashed him a look of commingled 
scorn and sorrow. He clasped her hand. 
His voice was hoarse with passion as he 
said : 

“Judith, lass, an’ ye will, I’ll nae hae 
lands nor gudes. I'll e’en win my bread wi’ 
my ain honds.” 

She turned then and looked him full in 
the face. There was a light in the dark 
eyes. The snow was falling rapidly, and it 
lay already thick upon her hood and hair. 
It was not whiter than her 
spoke: 

“Robert, ye’re the son o’ Sir Robert 
Annersley, an’ I but a shepherd’s lass; but 
think na that honest bluid and an honest 
name be nae mair to me than lands or gudes. 
An’ ye had asked me six months sin’ to wed, 
happen I had said you: ‘Nay, Judith o’ 
Caernarvon is too low.’ But an’ ye ask me 
noo, I say:, ‘Judith o’ Caernarvon is too 
high to wed wi’ ane wha’s hond is the hond 
of a thief, ” é 

He started from her. “A thief?” he 
repeated. 

“Aye! Hae ye ne’er read that we maun 
gie to them that be in authority a’ that is 
theirs? Gin ye steal frae friend or neeber, 
or frae king an’ country, is it na a’ ane?” 

Her voice was tremulous now, and the 
silence that followed was unbroken for quite 
a time. The night had fallen like a veil, 
and the earth was muffled in snow. The 
stillness was awe-inspiring—that deep still- 
ness, with the noiseless battle of flake against 
flake in the upper air, and the cold earth 
waiting for the wooing touch of those snowy 
kisses, 

_ Suddenly a sound was borne to them 
through the night. It was not loud or con- 


face as she 
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tinuous, but Judith clutched her companion’s 
arm with a low cry. 
“Davie! Davie!” she said. 


Her thoughts had traveled faster than 
Annersley’s, but he realized the full impor 
of her words and drew near to her with the 
instinct of protection. 

“Bide a bit, Judith,” he said, once more 
“Dinna fret owre Davie; 


his old bold self. 
Pll gang till him.” 
“Nay,” said Judith, retracing her steps 
with resolute determination. ‘TI’ll nae bide 
here, and Davie in trouble. Let be, Robin.” 
With equal determination, he drew he 
hand within his arm and they started back, 
Judith stopped as suddenly as she had 
started, and bent her head to listen. There 
was plainly to be heard the clink of harneg 
and the muffled tread of horses’ hoofs in the 
snow. They stepped aside, and two horse. 
men coming from Arbroath, stumbling along 
the crooked path, passed them. Judith and 
Robert waited in the shadow of a rock til] 


the horsemen passed, then resumed their way, | 


“What noo?” whispered Annersley, a 
they came in sight of the cabin of Dame 
Margery and heard the whinny of othe 
horses. Judith put her hand on his arm and 
spoke softly : 

“Ye hae carried me mony a time owre the 
burn, Robin, but I war a wee bit lassie, 
Thinkest couldst lift me the noo?” 

“Aye,” he answered, heartily, “but what 
then, Judith?” 

“T maun e’en climb the window. 
the way weel. 
Davie.” 

“ Bide here, Judith,” said Robert, eagerly, 
only too: happy to risk his own safety for her 
sake. “I'll see what they be after.” 

“Nay,” she said, resolutely, “men be but 
blundering folk. Let me be, Robin. Lift 
me up, and trust God for a’ the rest.” 

Robert reconnoitred and found that there 
was no person astir outside of the cottage, 
but two troopers’ horses were quartered 
beneath the front part of the cabin. . There 
was but one window on their side of the 
cabin, and that opened from a little room 
which was Dame Margery’s _ sleeping- 
chamber. There was no sash to this 
window, but the aperture was closed by an 
ill-fitting shutter fastened by a hook and 
hasp. Judith threw aside her cloak and 
placed her hand on Robert’s shoulder. 
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“An’ there be mair there than ye reckon,” 
he said, “ what’ll ye do? Dinna be so cowd 
to me, Judith; gie me leave to help.” 

“ Judith o’ Caernarvon war ne’er in sic a 
pass she couldna help hersel’,” was the quiet 
answer. “Gie me thy knife, Robin, and bide 
till Davie coom. Make way for Stonehaven 
and Dame Margery’s son, an’ God be wi’ 
thee.” 

“Ts that a’, Judith?” he pleaded. “ Hae 
ye nane ither word for me?” She trembled 
in his clasp, and her voice was broken as she 
answered : 

“T canna wed wi’ thee noo, Robin; but an’ 
ye coom some ither day, wi’ clean honds 
and an honest name, I dinna say I wadna 
heed ye then.” 

With a passionate movement, he clasped 
her in his arms and held her so, her face 
against his, her lips pressed to his own; then 
he lifted her up till her hands grasped the 
window-sill. Passing her hands through 
the crack in the shutter, she undid the 
fastening. The shutter swung slowly back, 
and in another minute Judith disappeared. 

The room in which Judith ‘stood was 
partitioned off from the kitchen or living- 
rom by unplaned boards, which had 
shrunk, thus giving entrance to the light 
from the other room. Stealing gently to the 
partition, Judith glanced into the next room, 
Two men were sitting by the fire, each with 
a lighted pipe in hand and a smoking 
tumbler of spirits at his side. Margery had 
disappeared, but on a pallet of straw in the 

corner lay David Ingraham, securely bound. 

Hours passed. <A desperate plan woke in 
Judith’s brain; but the moments fled, and 
the opportunity she prayed for came not. 

The drink and the tobacco had their effect 

at last, and the men slumbered heavily, with 
their heads falling forward on their breasts. 
With trembling fingers, Judith undid the 
latch. With stealthy steps, she crossed the 
floor and knelt down by her brother’s side. 
David started, but her hand was on his 
mouth, her lips at his ear. Quickly she cut 
the ropes and chafed his numbed hands and 
limbs. She helped him to rise. Once more 
her breath came naturally. David was half- 
way across the room. ‘One moment more— 
oh, but for one moment’s grace! A burning 
fagot snapped in two and rolled against the 
feet of one of the men. He awoke and 
sprang to his feet, crying: 
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“The fellow’s free!” and made a catch at 
his pistol. 

Judith was before him. Snatching the 
weapon from the belt and the case, she held 
it to his head. Then, before the second offi- 
cer, half stupefied with surprise, knew what 
the matter was, she had secured the second 
belt also, and, standing midway between the 
two avenues of escape, with the pistol 
pointed at the men, she held them at bay. 
Once they made an effort to surprise and 
disarm her; but the click of the trigger and 
the desperation of her face cowed them. 

The fire waned and died, but still Judith 
held her ground. All night, the lines of her 
face grew, rigid, but the dark eyes never 
failed in their watch. At length, the first 
beams of a glorious dawn flashed in, as 
Dame Margery came creeping cautiously 
into the cabin. Judith turned then, the 
pistol dropped, and she fell to the floor. 

Six years passed. Judith sat in the door- 
way, winding yarn for her knitting. It was 
a bright day in summer. 

David was doing well in that land beyond 
the sea. He had married, and children were 
playing about his knee. Robert Annersley 
was doing well also, rising to the full stature 
of aman. This was the latest news, for he 
had never returned. 

Judith raised her eyes, and started to her 
feet with a cry. A stranger stood in the 
doorway. He was tall and bronzed, and his 
eyes were blue as a summer sky. 

“Ts this Mistress Ingraham?” he asked. 

She looked at him, half hoping, half fearing. 

“T have a message from a certain David 
Ingraham,” said the stranger. 

“ Robert Annersley !” cried Judith. 

“ Judith, my ain true lass!” he said, and 
would have clasped her, but she held him 
away with one hand. 

“Ye are Sir Robert Annersley the noo,” 
she said, sadly. “Ye hae been owre sea, 
and ye speak anither tongue. Ye’re owre 
high for me, Robin.” 

“T hae been owre sea,” he answered, 
sturdily, “and I hae coom hame again for 
thee, Judith. 1am Sir Robert 0’ Annersley 
an’ ye be mine. I speak nane ither word 
than this, in ony tongue—I love thee, Judith ; 
ye wadna say me nay.” 

She put her hands into his, and her brave 
true eyes looked into his as she answered : 

“T’ll wed wi’ thee, Robin.” 
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HE mind of the African is 
overflowing with strange 
fancies and quaint super- 
stitions. Surely never was 
there a race so full of all those 
Ss ideas that belong to the border- 
land between the real and the 
: unreal. 

“Sambo” is a child of nature, and seems 
to know many secrets that have been whis- 
pered to him by his august mother. He 
cares but little for the printed page, when he 
can look about him and read the stories that 
spread before him on field and forest, river 
and mountain. He knows what the winds 
whisper and the song that echoes from the 
waterfall. All living creatures are his 
friends, and he understands their language, 
and even the moon and stars and clouds 
reveal their secrets to his soul. 

For him, all the events of life have a 
peculiar significance, and he revels in “signs 
and tokens.” He has a “sign” for trouble, 
for joy, for sorrow, for sickness, for health, 
for the coming of a guest or the going of the 
same, for accidents, for births, for deaths, for 
rising up in the morning and going to bed at 
night. 

If the cat washes her face with dainty 
touch of velvet paw—“ Dat’s a sho’ sign hit 
gwine rain to-day.” If the rooster crows 
three times in the early morning—“ Gwine 
hab comp’ny to-day.” When the sparks fly 
out of the chimney and make a glow at 
night—“ Sign lots o’ money comin’ soon.” 
If the careful housewife burn the egg-shells 
—“Hit’ll bring bad luck, sho’s you bawn.” 
Does a stray rat run across the hearth ?— 
“Sho’ sign ob a wicked enemy.” If the 
child turn back after once starting—“ Hit’s 
boun’ to fetch trouble on de fambly.” 

Every act, voluntary or otherwise, has a 
weird meaning aside from its ordinary sig- 
nificance. For instance, in rising from one’s 
bed, or entering the house of a friend, or 
stepping over the threshold of the “ meetin’- 
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house,” one must be careful to put the right 
foot forward first, or sad trouble will come 
of the neglect. 

The rabbit is a great favorite with Sambo 
and his friends, and to be the possessor of 
the left hind foot of this long-eared mascot 
is the ardent desire of every member of the 
family, from the grandfather down to the 
baby. When the prize does fall into the 
hands of any member of the household, it is 
guarded jealously and handed down as an 
heirloom of great price. 

One of the strangest fancies is that in 
regard to “balls of feathers.” This notion 
is found everywhere, but more especially 
among the negroes of the extreme South. It 
is doubtless a survival of the old African 
“houdou” worship, or, as it is sometimes 
called, “ voudouism.” 

A Southern writer says: “I have myself 
examined these creations, and marveled at 
the skill displayed in their manufacture, 
The closest scrutiny failed to discover rip 
or newly sewed seam in the bed or pillow- 
tick, yet there were the balls 
found buried in the mattress and among 
the feathers of the pillow. They were 
always made of soft highly-colored feathers, 
brilliant and gaudy—scarlet and_ gold, 
bright-blue and vivid green—and were 
about the size of an orange. A peculiar 
odor was exhaled, and, when lightly struck, 
an almost impalpable powder rose from 
them. An inquisitive member of the family 
cut one of the queer objects in halves, and 
we found therein such an assortment as 
Shakespeare puts into his witches’ caldron, 
as they brewed in darkness and in tempest. 


of feathers 


“* Fillet of a finny snake, 
Eye of newt and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat and tongue of dog, 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing.’ 
“Certainly there were ‘all sorts of horrid 
and unnamable objects. The soft whitish 
powder that rose in high clouds when the 
balls were touched was undoubtedly some 
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subtle insidious poison. Perhaps the secret 
of making the composition had been handed 
down from the alchemy of the ancient 
Egyptians. Its constant inhalation during 
sleep was believed certain would cause a 
slow, lingering, fatal sickness, without 
apparent cause, to come upon the unfortu- 
nate victims. These balls were always used 
as a terrible punishment for an enemy.” 

This sounds like some queer story coming 
down from the old Italians, who were wont 
to use such subtle poisons as would defy the 
closest scrutiny. Another relic of heathen- 
ism is the fashion of making a wax dol] and 
naming for the enemy, then either sticking 
pins into it or melting it before the fire, so 
that the enemy will suffer and pine and die 
while the image is thus treated. 

All who have ever lived among these 
primitive people will remember the numerous 
cures they have for every possible kind of 
illness or accident, and all of these have 
somewhat the nature of the charm. To cure 
warts, the sufferer must steal a piece of bacon 
from a neighbor, rub the warts with it, and 
bury the bacon deep in the ground. When 
the meat has decayed, the warts will have 
vanished. To cure fever and ague, one must 
drink the tea made from the sassafras bush, 
but the medicine will have no virtue unless 
the bark is carefully scraped upward instead 
of downward. And thus the remedies run 
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BY LEWIS 
CRUMBLED and moldy towers, that rather seem 
Of nature’s building than the work of man, 
Fittest to shrine the trancéd poet’s dream, 

Or for the artist’s loving eye to scan; 
And round about them, bathed in sunshine, lie 
The pleasant summer fields of fantasy. 


Still clings the ivy to the moss-clad stones; 
The owl finds shelter in the corners dark. 
Often the summer wind, in’ passing, moahs 
To see the place so silent, cold, and stark ; 
Yet not for this does heavy sorrow fly 
About the blooming fields of fantasy. 


Builded of hopes fleeting as morning dew, 
Of vain desires whose quickly dying flame 
Left the deluded heart to raise anew 
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through the whole list of “ills that flesh 
is heir to.” 

All negroes have a fear of the unseen 
world, or, in their own words, of “ghostses” 
and “ha’nts,” and are firm believers in 
witchcraft. Many of the Scotch and Irish 
superstitions reappear among them, showing’ 
the umty of popular myths and the common 
origin of all folk-lore. 

They have the same belief in the virtue of 
the horse-shoe as a preventive of witches as 
had the heroes of Sir Walter Scott, and they 
burn salt in the fire to scare away evil spirits, 
just as the Highlander scatters it before the 
kitchen hearth to keep out the “ evil eye.” 

There was never yet an old colored 
“mammy ” that would wean the baby in the 
“dark ob de moon,” or would make her soft- 
soap unless it was in the “full ob de moon.” 
And, for planting garden-seed or hoeing the 
corn, there were certain “signs ob de moon” 
that were absolutely infallible. 

These and hundreds of similar sayings and 
signs are as familiar to those of Southern 
ancestry as are the blue skies and fragrant 
blossoms of that sunny clime. Time and 
education will someday change the colored 
people and gradually lift them up from the 
depths of superstition and ignorance, and 
the folk-lore that means so much to them 
will be at last forgotten, or remembered only 
as an interesting relic of by-gone days. 
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Its future on what might but fade the same; 
And still the sunshine gilds them pleasantly 
At the day’s closing hour of fantasy. 


And sometimes do we dream within their shade, 
For pleasant is it still to wander there, 

Like truant boy seeking some woodland glade ; 
While round us breathes a purer, balmier air, 

And arches overhead the azure sky 

Of those dead days we spent in fantasy. 


What if the once-loved voice no longer charm! 
The eyes again be bright and we not heed! 
Once did the auburn head rest on this arm, 
And love seemed made to answer every need, 
Oh! sweet the moments still in which we fly 
Back to the golden days of fantasy. 
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OBODY who met him 
could fail to perceive 
that he was a Philoso- 
pher; orat least, whether 
they applied that name 
to him or not, how very 

Esco aces different he was from 

anybody else. As to my reasons for calling 

him so, I will give them forthwith, and let 
you judge for yourselves in the matter. 

First, and most important of all, was the 

unanimous opinion of his Mother and his 

Grandmother and his six Maiden Aunts, who 

firmly believed him to be the greatest phil- 

osopher that ever lived; and, if they didn’t 

know enough about it to judge correctly, I’d 

like to find out who did. Even Diogenes in 

his tub, these excellent ladies probably con- 
sidered nobody and nowhere, in comparison 
with their own particular philosopher. 

When he used a big word that they did not 

understand, they said to each other: ‘“ What 

big thoughts he has, to be sufe!” One 
could not reasonably expect such ideas to be 
crammed into little common words, even if 
one wished such a thing, which one wouldn’t 
at all, of course; for, said his Grandmother 
and his six Maiden Aunts, wasn’t it as ‘good 
as Johnson’s unabridged dictionary just to 
hear him talk for five minutes? And some- 
times they looked for the meaning of those 
grand mysterious words afterward in the 
dictionary; but usually they didn’t—since 
what was the use, as they remarked, of mere 
unphilosophical femaies trying to follow such 

a leader? Isn’t a deep wel] always dark? 

said they; and isn’t the very highest sort of 

a mountain-peak always veiled in clouds? 

So they doubtless admired him all the more 

for not half comprehending. 

He did not think much of people who had 
not been dead and buried a good long while. 
He was fond of reading very big leather- 
backed books without any pictures, and of 
meditating over the said books with his eyes 
shut; and, if ill-natured people sometimes 
hinted that he was more a-doze than any- 
thing else at such times, I never heard of 
(116) 
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their proving what they said. Then he 

made a point of never caring and hardly 

knowing what he ate, which we all know js 

highly superior and philosophical. Ply 

pudding or oatmeal porridge, mince pie o 

Johnny-cake, roast beef or salt herring—he 

said one tasted as good as another, to his 

palate; and, though it was observed that he 

ate more pudding than porridge when both 

were set before him, still he’d such a grandly 

indifferent way of doing it that one really 

couldn’t believe this anything but an accident, 

In the matter of raiment, his clothes never 

fitted him, nor did he have the least desire 

that they should. Neither were they ever 
put on straight—which peculiarity, however 
improper it might be for a little boy or git, 
was quite the thing for a philosopher. As 
for his personal appearance, he was very tall 
and lank, with a scholarly poke-out of the 
neck and a long wise-looking nose. Of 
course, he wore spectacles. Indeed, it seems 
to me that spectacles are so very, very neces 
sary to a proper philosophical presence, that 
I wonder how on earth those old Greek and 
Roman gentlemen ever managed to make a 
dignified effect on people without them. Our 
Philosopher had a way of looking through 
his spectacles, either upon the ground or 
just over the tops of people’s heads, in the 
most approved meditative fashion. It was 
fortunate that his own head was uncom- 
monly big for his size; for whether a little 
head could have carried, withcut bursting, 
all he knew or was supposed to know, is 
extremely doubtful. When the Philosopher 
was a baby—for he really had been a baby 
at one time, you know—the nursemaid would 
look at him and say: 

“ Big head, little wit; 
Little head, not a bit.” 

Strange to relate, she was not fond of her 
charge, and that was one way of expressing 
disapproval. It was an old saying which 
she had picked up somewhere; but she never 
dared hint at such a thing, I promise you, 
before the Philosopher’s Mother and his 
Grandmother and his six Maiden Aunts. 
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THE CONFUSION 
My! wouldn’t they have sent her packing in 
a hurry ? 

Now, the Philosopher had well passed 
being a baby—indeed, was getting along in 
years, as the saying is, and very much set in 
his philosophical ways, when Polonius and 
Petrucio fell under his charge. The way it 
happened was this: The Philosopher's 
Mother and his Grandmother and his six 
Maiden Aunts were all passed away by that 
time; otherwise, he would not have been 
bothered with his young relatives. It did 
seem too bad that a harmless Philosopher, 
who was not responsible for the existence of 
a single noisy youngster in this world, should 
have to take care of other folk’s children. 
Yet so it happened. When his only sister 
died, everybody thought the best place for 
her two little girls was with their uncle, the 
Philosopher. There was he, as all good 
people who knew anything about it remarked, 
with a fine roomy house, an excellent house- 
keeper, plenty of money at his disposal, and 
not a chick or a child of his own. There 


were two poor little orphans, with no other 
uncle, no aunts, no cousins, in all this wide 
wicked world. What duty could be plainer 


than this? I know some uncles who would 
be charmed to have two such pretty little 
rogues thrown on their hands, even for a 
single day. Not so the Philosopher. How- 
ever, he did as he was told by a number of 
friendly ladies; and that was how Polonius 
and Petrucio came to be living with him. 
Now; the names of these two little girls 
may seem unfeminine and peculiar. They 
had been called Polly and Pet once on a 
time, and I will tell how their uncle the 
Philosopher happened to make this change, 
the first among many others. It vexed the 
Philosopher very much that his nieces had 
to be girls instead of boys. Not that he was 
anywise fond of boys. Oh, dear, no! He 
had never been intimately acquainted with 
any, but still knew enough about them to 
disapprove very strongly of what he called 
their “ iconoclastic predilections.” However, 
when he considered that he had known girls, 
and what dreadful things they were too, it 
seemed to the poor Philosopher that really 
almost any sort of a boy would be better. 
Whether the young cousins and cousins’ 
friends that he had known a long while 
before really were wickeder than any other 
girls, or whether the Philosopher was a par- 
Vou. CI—7. 
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ticularly tempting subject for mischief to 
work upon, I cannot tell. At any rate, he 
had painfully vivid recollections of having 
his spectacles slyly knocked off, his “ crazy- 
bone” bumped against, his back hair pulled 
by invisible. hands, and pins stuck into him 
at all projecting angles. They asked him 
frivolous questions, which somehow he never 
could answer. They hid his books, and then 
insisted on helping to look for them in the 
most improbable and always wrong places. 
They put salt in his ice-cream, and red pep- 
per on his strawberries, just to see if he 
would know the difference, as they said— 
and, when he showed that he did know it, 
despite his high abstraction—why, the way 
they laughed was enough to set any sensible 
man against the fair sex forever. Fair sex, 
indeed! <A very unfair sex, it seemed to the 
Philosopher. To elderly ladies, such as his 
Mother and his Grandmother and his six 
Maiden Aunts, he did not object; but alto- 
gether he thought he had very good reason 
for not liking girls. 

It was while sadly reading the future by 
the light of this doleful past, one day soon 
after Pet and Polly came to live with him, 
that he conceived his grand idea, which was 
straightway carried out. It came into his 
big wise head that here was a chance for the 
improvement of two little girls, such as had 
never befallen before. On one side, a highly 
philosophical uncle, the wisest of men, as he 
had often been told by his Mother and his 
Grandmother and his six Maiden Aunts; on 
the other, two apparently quite biddable and 
teachable little girls, to be brought up just 
as he chose, and made as much like himself 
as possible. Why should girls wear frocks 
and ribbons, and have their hair curled in a 
ridiculous way, when they might be respect- 
ably cropped and smoothed, and dressed in 
decent comfortable jackets and trousers? 
Why should they play with dolls, learn 
worsted-work, tinkle-tankle on the piano for 
hours at a time, and read absurd fairy-tales, 
when they might be gaining instruction in 
the rudiments of philosophy, learning some- 
thing about Jogarithms, studying the all- 
important subject of the first Peloponnesian 
War, or the social relations of Troglodytes 
and Lake-dwellers? Why, indeed, should 
the usual false system of education be toler- 
ated? * Did it not result in a frivolity which 
the Philosopher shuddered to remember? 
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Those dreadful girls! And yet, what better 
could have been expected of them? Did 
they know anything about logarithms or 
Troglodytes? or the Cave-dwellers? or the 
Lake-dwellers? Perhaps, if they had, it 
might have been different; and the Philoso- 
pher resolved, then and there, that it should 
be very, very different with his nieces. 

So it came to pass that the new system 
was duly set working, despite the violent 
protests of Mrs. Spicem the housekeeper, 
and of those friendly ladies) who thought 
they had a right to give their opinion. Of 
course, the names had to be changed. Pet 
and Polly were really too absurd. Petrucio 
and Polonius, though neither Greek nor pure 
Latin, as the Philosopher admitted, were 
still ancient enough and highly sensible. 
Then off went curls, frocks, and pinafores, 
and on went jackets and trousers. The 
Philosopher was so pleased that he actually 
patted their heads. Mrs. Spicem sobbed 
loudly behind her apron, saying: ‘“ Poor 
lambs! poor lambs! Who ever saw the like 
o’ this?” The maids, who were young and 
frivolous, glanced at each other and giggled. 
As for Polonius and Petrucio, they looked 
very much puzzled. I think they took it at 
first for a bit of make-believe. When the 
curls were cut off, they hardly knew whether 
to laugh or cry; for, though it seemed almost 
as strange and dreadful as parting with one’s 
head, still the pleasure of having curls is 
not always worth the pain of curling them, 
it must be owned. If Polonius and Petrucio 
shed any tears as they crept into bed that 
night, or as they crept out next morning to 
be dressed in their trousers and jackets, the 
Philosopher did not see them, so it was all 
the same to him. Luckily for her, neither 
did he hear Mrs. Spicem when she said: 
“The poor little meek things! Why didn’t 
they burst out a-crying? Why didn’t they 
howl, and make him feel bad? To see them 
shorn lambs standing there in breeches,” 
quoth Mrs. Spicem, “a-looking so mild and 
angel-like, and me knowing ’em to be female 
girls inside of ’em all that time, it made me 
that hopping mad I could hardly keep my 
hands off him.” 

Also it must be confessed that Mrs. Spicem 
so far forgot herself as to call the Philoso- 
pher a “gazing owl,” a “graven image,” a 
“book-learnt queerity,” and so on% and to 
wish that she had the shaking of some plain 
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sense into him. The discarded curls, frocks, 
pinafores, ribbons, and ruffles, she did not 
put into the rag-bag, as her master haq 
given command, but away in a_bureap. 
drawer, where I’m afraid she missed no 
chance of making Polonius and Petrucio 
discontented by showing them what they had 
lost. 

The Philosopher’s new system worked 
smoothly enough, as it seemed to him. He 
flattered himself that the minds of Polonius 
and Petrucio, set free from feminine fetter, 
were expanding finely under the broad rays 
of philosophy. True, their answers to his 
questions were sometimes wide of the mark; 
but then, he did not ask very many, so per- 
haps they were only a bit taken by surprise, 
When he talked and lectured, as he was 
fond of doing, they certainly listened very 
nicely and were quiet as mice. At Christ- 
mas, when he gave Polonius a copy of 
Euclid, and Petrucio a Cicero’s Orations, 
like a generous uncle as he was, they thanked 
him so prettily that I really think he would 
have kissed them both if he had known how 
to go about it. But, you see, he didn’t know; 
for kissing, which comes natural to some 
people, was a thing untaught and unlearned 
in his philosophy. So he only patted their 
heads at arm’s length, as that outrageous 
Mrs. Spicem remarked afterward: “ For all 
the world like they were hot potatoes.” At 
dinner, he discoursed very learnedly on the 
subject of protoplasms, and I am sure that 
nobody could have listened more properly 
than Polonius and Petrucio, who looked quite 
as if they knew what he meant. It was 
certainly very fine and a privilege to hear 
him, though there is reason to believe that 
they enjoyed even more than this certain 
revels held later on in Mrs. Spicem’s own 
room. I should blush to tell what nonsensi- 
cal doings were encouraged on that occasion 
by that degenerate person. Well for her 
that the Philosopher, who of course was not 
invited, neither heard nor guessed what was 
going on. Pulling of candy and cracking of 
nuts, indeed! Blind-man’s-buff, thimble-rig, 
hull-gull, and “chick-o’-me, chick-o’-me, 
crany-crow,” in the house of a respectable 
philosopher! Let us draw a veil, as novel- 
ists say, over this lamentable, this disgrace- 
ful, scene of feminine folly. 

Well, well! As to the feast of reason and 
knowledge which was daily spread before 
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THE CONFUSION 
Polonius and Petrucio, as to the Latin, 
Greek, and Sanscrit which they learned, the 
wonderful information about Cave-dwellers, 
Lake-dwellers, Troglodytes, logarithms, pro- 
toplasms, the microcosm and the macrocosm, 
the reductive system and the inductive sys- 
tem—concerning all this wisdom which they 
gained, or at least ought to have gained, I 
will only speak with respectful vagueness, 
lest, being myself a shockingly ignorant 
person, I might go beyond my depth. The 
surprising number of long words with which 
they became familiar was enough to enlarge 
one’s vocabulary, if not one’s mind. How- 
ever, the Philosopher was certain that their 
minds were growing tremendously and no 
mistake. It happened that he didn’t often 
think of asking questions, somehow—nor 
were the answers always exactly straight, 
when he did ask; but then, nobody could 
doubt from their looks that they always 
understood. The expression of their round 
grave eyes—and very pretty eyes, too—left 
no other proof to be desired; and when, 
during their daily walks abroad, the Phil- 
osopher began some geological and botanical 
instruction, the pieasure they seemed to feel 
in picking flowers to pieces and cracking 
stones was highly gratifying. In short, all 
was plain sailing, so far as he could see, to 
the Philosopher. 

Now, there dwelt in that same neighbor- 
hood, a mile or two away, a certain highly 
respectable maiden lady, a Miss Priscilla P. 
Primpit. The nicest sort of a little body 
was she, living in the nicest sort of a little 
house; and, about the same time that 
Polonius and Petrucio came to live with 
their uncle the Philosopher, it happened that 
Miss Priscilla P. Primpit’s two nephews, 
Tom and Jack Stampney, came to live with 
her. 

Alas, those boys! The dismay of the 
Philosopher at his nieces’ being girls was as 
nothing to the anguish of that good lady 
when she contemplated the deplorable fact 
that her nephews were boys. Whether the 
idea of doing what she did would have 
occurred to’ her if she hadn’t heard of her 
neighbor putting his girls into jackets and 
trousers, I don’t know. At any rate, she did 
hear it, and, the very next week after, Tom 
and Jack found themselves arrayed in frocks 
and pinafores, their hair tied with blue 
ribbons. 
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The tale of wild and obstinate resistance 
by those two little gentlemen shall not be 
told by me. Enough to say that all they 
could do to assert their sex was done. Both 
loud and long was the struggle; but, you see, 
they were only eight and ten years old, after 
all, and Miss Priscilla was painfully firm 
when she settled on something for somebody’s 
good. Thomasine and Jacquetta, as they 
were then called, found it better to wear even 
girls’ clothes than to stay in bed all day; 
better to sew and work samplers than do 
nothing at all; better to learn such lessons 
and play such games as their dear Aunt 
Prissie liked than to stand in a corner with 
hands behind them and look at the wall- 
paper. So far as clothes went, they became 
outwardly girls; but, as to the sort of girls 
they made—ah! that was another matter. 

Alas for Miss Priscilla P. Primpit, who 
thought she was doing her Christian Duty 
all the time, and so wouldn’t give in! Alas 
for the cook, the housemaids, the dog, the 
cat, the canary-birds, of the Primpit estab- 
lishment! It really seemed to Miss Priscilla 
sometimes on a rainy day, while mending 
the most frightful rents and untangling 
worsted threads and defending the cat from 
assault and battery, that, if one were not a 
Person of Principle who had set out to 
improve the human race, it might be better, 
after all, to let them have their jackets and 
trousers again and grow up as mere savage 
male creatures. Still, as I have before 
hinted, Miss Priscilla had a will of her own. 
A long time she stuck it out, but at last 
there came a day when she owned herself 
defeated. 

On the evening of that day, Miss Priscilla 
P. Primpit, while riding in her pony-carriage 
with Thomasine and Jacquetta along a road 
near the Philosopher’s house, took a notion 
all at once to call in and see that learned 
gentleman, who was an old friend of hers. 

Now, the Philosopher and Miss Priscilla 
did not always agree. Still, they liked each 
other very well—for, as she said, he was the 
only man she ever saw who did not make 
any litter in a house; and the Philosopher 
had been heard to declare that, next to his 
Mother and his Grandmother and his six 
Maiden Aunts, there was no lady who appre- 
ciated genuine sense in others more than 
Miss Priscilla P. Primpit. Strange to say, 
Miss Priscilla liked the Philosopher no less 
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for not being fond of girls; nor did the Phil- 
osopher quarrel with Miss Priscilla for her 
natural aversion to boys. On that evening, 
she wanted a little especial talk with her old 
friend, and, leaving Thomasine and Jacquetta 
in the pony-carriage to await her return, she 
tripped along to the house. 

Now, we won’t begin at the very begin- 
ning of their conversation, but plump right 
into the middle. Said Miss Priscilla, a few 
minutes after the first “how do you do?”: 
‘Well, [ own myself defeated. I have tried, 
my best with them, but dear me! dear me! 
boys will be boys. I’m too old a body to be 
worried out of my wits, for all I am younger 
than some. Trousers and jackets!” cried 
Miss Priscilla; “they shall have them—and 
that made out of leather, too. Ah! if they 
had only been nice little girls! You may 
say what you please, Philosopher, about the 
‘plasticity of femininity,’ and the ‘superior 
immalleability of the masculine mind.’ All 
I know is the mischief they’ve done. One 
comfort is, they can’t break anything more, 
for everything is broken. I took away their 
ball from them, but I’m sure they made a 
thousand out of whatever they chose, from 
their Sunday bonnets to my best teacups. 
Then, of all the dreadful things! 
good friend, one day I found them smoking 
lamp-lighters. And then, another time, 
there they were out-of-doors without their 
sun-bonnets, their nice petticoats pinned and 
twisted into a most unseemly imitation of the 
masculine attire, their faces stained fright- 
fully with pokeberry juice, playing a game 
they called ‘Injun.’ It shattered my nerves 
for a week. When I rebuked them, they 
said, how would anybody know they weren’t 
girls, sure enough, unless they were bad and 
noisy? Think of that! Then, if there is 
anything you don’t want ’em to learn, look 
out! There’s a little harmless saying which 
I sometimes make use of, strictly in private. 
There’s no harm in it, you know, and one 
must say something when one is vexed to 
death; but—” 

Here the Philosopher said, severely : 

“What is the expression?” 

“Ahem! I hardly think it necessary to 
tell,” said Miss Priscilla, and coughed quite 
bashfully. 

But the Philosopher cried: “T insist upon 
hearing.” ; 

Whereupon said she: “ Well, it’s ‘ Bother- 


Why, my ~ 
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ation!’ I’m sure I never said it before them 
—never; yet there they were, shouting it ql] 
over the house. It sounded quite dreadfy} 
—ten times worse than I had ever thought it 
could. But that wasn’t the worst they said, 
Just think of ‘Jimmini crickets!’ and 
‘Bully and ‘I'll be squizzled!’ in the house 
of Priscilla P. Primpit!” 

On hearing this, the Philosopher told Miss 
Priscilla, in very fine language which I will 
not attempt to repeat, that, though he was 
very sorry to see her so disappointed about 
anything, still, in this instance, it was—ahem! 
—no more than she deserved. Surely to labor 
for the deterioration of humanity as she had 
done was unworthy of such a person as Miss 
Priscilla P. Primpit. On the contrary, he 
flattered himself that his labors in the other 
direction had met with vastly different sue: 
cess. In fact, he flattered himself that his 
young—ahem !—relatives were keeping pace 
in deportment with their general mental and 
moral growth. The twig had been bent in 
the right direction this time; the tree was 
growing straight. Indeed, he ventured to 
hope that two such monuments to the power 
of superior education as he hoped to leave 
behind him would not be lost upon a frivy- 
olous feminine world. Would not Miss 
Priscilla now like to see Polonius and 
Petrucio? 

Miss Priscilla replying that she would like 
very much to see them, the Philosopher rang 
a bell and asked the housemaid who 
appeared where his young relatives were, 
You see, he always called them “ relatives,” 
because he couldn’t exactly say “ nephews,” 
and it rather went against the grain with 
him to say “nieces.” The maid replied that 
they were out-of-doors in the shrubbery, and 
that she would call them; but the Philoso- 
pher invited Miss Priscilla to walk out with 
him instead, as it was a pleasant evening. 
He said, what could be more interesting than 
in coming upon them thus unawares, to 
behold youthful innocence engaged in lofty 
meditation; or, as he thought still more 
probable, reading some noble work of Reason 
and Philosophy ! 

It was a warm bright evening, with sun- 
shine gilding twig and leaf, as the Philoso- 
pher and Miss Priscilla went down a winding 
path of the shrubbery. When Miss Priscilla 
remarked how fine the weather was, the 
Philosopher only waved his hand; for he 
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THE CONFUSION 
didn’t want to make a noise and disturb the 
unconscious pose of Reason and Philosophy. 
For a while, they saw nobody ; but presently 
they heard a voice singing, and these were 
the words it sang: 


“Polly, put the kettle on, the kettle on, the 
kettle on! 
Polly, put the kettle on, and we'll take tea!” 


“What’s that?” whispered Miss Priscilla. 

The Philosopher started so that his spec- 
tacles came’ near tumbling off. For a 
moment, he paused and listened; then he 
strode on again, with Miss Priscilla close 
behind him. And, turning a corner just in 
front, this is what they saw: 

Right there was a little open space with 
an old apple-tree in the middle, its trunk 
encircled by a low wooden seat. Upon this 
seat, as on a table, were set some acorn cups 
and leaf saucers and many broken bright- 
colored bits of china and glass. There was 
a little pewter tea-pot, and also a plate of 
sliced bread and butter—which I suspect 
had been furnished by that perfidious Mrs. 
Spicem—with some jam on a cracked saucer, 
not to mention other festive preparations 
equally absurd. On a little old three-legged 
stool sat—could it be Petrucio? The Phil- 
osopher rubbed his spectacles and looked 
again. Yes, it was she—in one of Mrs. 
Spicem’s aprons, tied round her waist and 
pinned together behind for a_ petticoat. 
Around her shoulders was a gaudy flowered 
shawl and also a bit of dingy lace, borrowed 
from Dolly the dairymaid’s Sunday finery, 
hung out that morning to air. Her hat was 
fairly covered with odds-and-ends of ribbon, 
feathers, flowers, and what not: a travesty of 
feminine fashion really painful to witness. 
In her arms she hugged tightly a large and 
hideous rag doll, with ink-marked features, 
attired with taste and elegance equal to its 
nurse. 

Near at hand were three sticks set up in 
criss-cross gipsy fashion, and from these sticks 
hung a tea-kettle, and under this tea-kettle 
Polonius—yes, it was actually Polonius— 
was kindling alittle fire. As to her costume, 
it was a good deal like Petrucio’s, only it 
seemed to the poor blinking Philosopher a 
little “ more so.” There she knelt, with both 
elbows on the ground, her rosy cheeks puffed 
out as she blew and blew, her lips like a 
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red buttonhole. 
who sang: 


Meanwhile it was Petrucio 


“Polly, put the kettle on, the kettle on, the 
kettle on! 
Polly, put the kettle on, and we'll take tea!” 


I don’t think Miss Priscilla was as sorry 
for the Philosopher as she ought to have 
been. She even smiled to herself, as if she 
enjoyed this humiliating scene. But as for 
him—well, I think, if he had not had his 
skull-cap on, his hair would have positively 
stood on end. Alas and alas! was this all 
that had come of his hopes and his labors? 
Was this the result of long-instilled Reason 
and Philosophy? His legs trembled with 
the shock ; his eyes grew as big as his spec- 
tacles. Two or three times he opened his 
mouth, but no sound came forth. 

Now, there were other eyes watching the 
little girls all this while, out of some bushes 
on the other side of the apple-tree—eyes 
which, however, did not perceive the Phil- 
osopher and Miss Priscilla P. Primpit. As 
for Polonius and Petrucio, they were quite 
unconscious of any and all observers. There 
was a pause lasting several seconds; then 
came, all on a sudden, a frightful screech, a 
sort of Indian war-whoop. Out of their 
hiding-place came rushing two Creatures. 
What else shall [ call them? since they were 
not dressed like any boys on earth, yet girls 
they surely could not be. Everything about 
them that could be awry—hind part before 
or upside down—was in that condition. 
Their battered bonnets were dangling wildly 
by the strings, their hair was flying on end 
“nine ways for Sunday.” Their eyes were 
popped, their mouths stretched, in the most 
frightful way. No wonder that Pet and 
Polly ran shrieking into each other’s arms 
and clung convulsively together, while the 
doll tumbled one way, the kettle another. 
No wonder that Miss Priscilla P. Primpit 
shrieked too, as she grasped the Philosopher’s 
arm. Could it be Thomasine and Jacquetta, 
whom she had left in the carriage some 
minutes before, with strict injunctions not to 
stir from the back seat? Thomasine and 
Jacquetta, thus disgracing themselves and 
her? 

Perhaps I might better, as you remember I 
did once before in this story, draw a veil 
over the scene. There are some things in 
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this world better imagined than described. 
Enough to say that it really was Miss Pris- 
cilla’s nephews, Tom and Jack, as we may 
as well call them, bent on what they called a 
“lark.” Enough to say that, by the time 
peace was restored, everybody there—includ- 
ing Mrs. Spicem and all the servants on the 
place, who had come a-running at the noise 
—as well as the Philosopher and Miss Pris- 
cilla, had come to the conclusion that it’s no 
use fighting against nature. Girls will be 
girls, and boys will be boys. 

Well, it all ended in a way that nobody 
had expected. The Philosopher and Miss 
Priscilla P. Primpit decided, after much 


reflection, that they might better get married 
—so that the Philosopher could have some 
nephews, and Miss Priscilla could haye 
some nieces. Accordingly, the puzzling 
matter was settled. Pet and Polly were 
once more arrayed in pretty new frocks, made 
under their Aunt’s direction. Tom and Jack 
resumed masculine garments, and, feeling 
no longer bound to assert their sex by all the 
noise and badness possible, they behaved 
better from that time. I never heard of 


their making any great advances in philogo- 


phy, but there is reason to believe that the 
Philosopher liked his: nephews almost ag 
well as Madame Priscillu liked her nieces, 


A BATCH OF QUERIES. 


BY J. W. 


OH, pray, are “Sydneian showers” wet? 
Is “golden silence” dumb? 

Are “silver locks” by locksmiths set? 
D’you weigh by “rule of thumb”? 

Are mountains born from “ nature’s womb” ? 
And do the “small hills skip”? 

What sound is that—“‘ the crack of doom”? 
How can you “serve by lip”? 


And is “a plum” a sinecure ? 
And what, pray, will “blood tell”? 
And is the “driven snow” so pure? 
Does “ truth lie in a well’? 


SCHWARTZ. 


And what—what does the “ golden mean”? 
And when’s “the livelong day”? 


And how long do “new brooms sweep clean”? 


And where—oh, where’s “will’s way” 


Has blood been shed in “ wars of words’’? 
And oh, “how sleep the brave”? 

How speak and jest “the merry birds”? 
And are you “passion’s slave”? 

Have you been bound as “by a spell” ? 
Why, pardon, are waves “wild”? 


And have you drunk draughts from “the well 


Of English undefiled ” ? 


DREAM-FLOWERS. 


BY ANNA 


THE lily pale on its graceful stalk, 
The red rose on its tree, 

And purple pansies by gardéen-walk, 
Have lost their charm for me. 


For I have dreamed of a wider space 
Far from the great world’s din, 

Of fairer flowers with a wilder grace, 
Where no walls hedged them in. 


’Mid tangled vines where the frail fern starts, 
Hang bells of crimson hue, 

And white-petaled flowers with golden hearts, 
And.others, tipped with blue. 


/ 


- GRANNISS, 


So tell me not of the garden close 
With pansy-bordered walk, 

Nor yet of the lily or the rose 
Where lovers pause to talk. 


For I go to the blossom-haunted place 
Over the bridge of dreams, 

To gather flowers of a wilder grace 
That bend above the streams. 


Ah, the sweet dream-flowers! They bloom for 


those 
Sick with the great world’s din, 
And tired of the narrow garden close 
Where walls have hedged them in. 
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THE 


DRAMA AND THE 


ACTORS OF 


ANCIENT ROME. 


BY A. W. MONTAGUE, A.M. 





T is not the purpose of 
y this article to discuss 
from a_ philosophical 
standpoint the develop- 
ment of the Roman 
4{ drama or to attempt a 
learned disquisition on 
the evolution of the 
ancient theatre, but to 
present certain  less- 
known facts concerning 
the origin of the play, the crude attempts at 
theatre-building, and the actors among the 
early Romans. Except in college editions 
of works on Roman literature, in heavy and 
technical articles in magazines, and in the 
pages of classical dictionaries, this subject 
has received scarcely a modicum of atten- 
tion, and is therefore almost new ground for 
our popular journals and the reading public. 

If the dramatic literature of most lan- 
guages were lost, what a gap would be made 
in the ranks of the foremost authors of 
modern times! Imagine our language with- 
out Shakespeare and the hosts of other play- 
wrights—French literature without Moliére, 
Racine, Corneille. In the early days of the 
world, we can imagine the blank that would 
appear in the literature of Greece if the 
names and works of A®schylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles were blotted out from the 
pages of history. 

And yet, if the results of the labors of 
Rome’s dramatic authors were lost, no such 
irreparable damage to Latin literature would 
ensue as would be felt in the destruction of 
the works of kindred authors in the other 
languages to which reference has been made. 
The reason for this statement is to be found 
in the fact that, while the drama was a part 
of Greek religion and well-nigh inseparable 
from the very thought and life of the Greeks, 
while the works of Shakespeare formed in 
their time—and constitute now—almost the 
corner-stone in English literature, the thea- 
tre was a mere secular amusement, a toy for 
the moment, despised even while enjoved, 
among the old Romans. The severely prac- 


tical mind of the Roman found its gratifi- 
cation in the development of the science of 
law; his stern spirit sought recreation in the 
din and strife of the field of battle; his 
cruel fancy gained fruition in the sight of 
gladiatorial combats. 

Still, there was in ancient Italy a kind of 
dramatic representation before contact with 
Greek literature taught the Romans how to 
construct a play. The germs of the drama 
—rough and unpolished, it is true, but bear- 
ing some resemblance to a theatrical exhibi- 
tion—are found in the plays acted in a sort 
of carnival, in which were music, dancing, 
disguises, without form and plan and largely 
improvised. These crude plays took their 
beginning in rural districts, where native 
talent furnished the theme, the arrangement 
—if arrangement it can be called—and the 
actors, and were at first boisterous, gay, and 
innocent; but liberty of speech degenerated 
into license, and finally the sharp attacks 
which the actors made on men, innocent and 
of high position, had to be curbed by the 
laws. Other kinds of plays followed, some- 
what more refined but possessing no real 
dramatic finish, intended to teach no lesson 
either of morals or of politics, but simply to 
amuse the rabble that lent a half-mocking 
attention. It is a remarkable fact, and one 
that may interest actors and playwrights, 
that in all of these primitive Roman plays 
only the outline was sketched, while the 
filling in, words, and actions were left to the 
cleverness of the actors, who showed an 
inimitable talent for improvisation, a talent 
to which modern Italians have fallen heir. 

Finally Roman literature felt the potent 
influence of Greece, and this influence 
changed the entire character of the drama; 
in fact, it intréduced the drama. From that 
time, the Roman stage became the scene of 
Greek plays, translated and altered to suit 
Roman taste. Philemon, Menander, and 
Epicharmus furnished to Plautus and 
Terence rich fields for pillage, and the works 
of the Roman dramatists were, for the most 
part, adaptations and translations. 
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A singular method of constructing a play 
was as follows: A Latin author took two 
plays, read and carefully mastered them, and 
then reduced the two to one Roman comedy, 
gaining by this blending process more life 
and “go” than one play would have fur- 
nished. 

An unfortunate feature of these Roman- 
Greek plays is the coarseness that pervades 
them. The. models that the Roman play- 
wrights copied were unrefined, and the latter 
did not possess the high moral character or 
the delicacy which would have taught them 
to omit the vulgar references which detract 
in so marked a manner from the undoubted 
cleverness and the literary excellence of 
these plays. Then again, to the Roman pop- 
ulace which constituted in a large measure 
the audience, the stinging allusions and 
broad jests of this style of comedy were most 
pleasing. 

An interesting fact connected with the 
plays of old Rome is, that they were all 
placed on the stage under state superintend- 
ence, and the rigid senatorial government 
sternly forbade allusions to matters of politics 
and to the rulers of the state. A gibe at a 
magistrate or a law was repaid with exile or 
with the contemplation of the inside of a 
dungeon. An author might say what he 
pleased against Greek customs, and, in order 
to give strength and the flavor of sharp 
criticism to his plays, and at the same time 
to keep “on the good side” of the oflicials, 
the author retained Greek names, Greek 
costumes, Greek scenes; and several times a 
famous writer, in order to convince the 
Roman fathers that he was looking from a 
standpoint purely Greek, referred to the 
Romans as “ barbarians.” 

Among the Romans, comedy was the kind 
of dramatic literature that was most pleasing 
to the people, and therefore more cultivated 
by writers. Tragedy was not, to any great 
extent, popular. A Roman went to a theatre 
merely to be amused, not to have his feel- 
ings excited. The wars, both foreign and 
civil, that almost continually agitated the 
state, furnished all the excitement needed, 
and when for a time the eagles rested in 
their march to conquest, or the sword of 
domestic strife was for a brief period 
sheathed, gladiatorial combats and wild- 
beast shows sated all longings for tragic 
representation. 


ANCIENT ROME. 


The characters in Roman comedy possess 
a remarkable sameness. They are, in the 
main, weak fathers, who are easily duped: 
spendthrift sons; jealous husbands; thick. 
witted wives; cunning, slippery, unscrupu- 
lous slaves; parasites lost to all sense of shame. 
and eager only for a dinner; and an army of 
cooks, go-betweens, “ shadows,” and nonde- 
scripts, A young man is “ Pamphilus,” 
“dear to all,” “Charinus,” “gracious”; an 
old man is “Simo,” on the score that he is 
“flat-nosed ” and therefore sour in disposi- 
tion; a parasite, who makes his living by 
means of talking, and talks himself into 
dinners, is “Gnatho,” meaning “jaw”; a 
girl is “Glycerium,” “sweet,” or she has 
some other name meaning “ love in return” 
or “little kiss.” 

From the earliest period to the year 5} 
B.C., Roman theatres were built of wood, 
and were merely temporary structures, torn 
down immediately after the performance, 
The stage was a rough scaffolding, called 
“pulpitum,” from which we have our “ pul- 
pit.” Thus we see that our clergy owe the 
name of their platform to the old Roman 
theatre-makers. In the orchestra were 
seated the senators and other high dignitaries, 
while the immense space behind was occu- 
pied by the mass of spectators, who sat if 
they had brought seats with them, or stood, 
or simply lay on the ground. In the year 55 


B.C., Pompey the Great caused to be erected : 


a grand stone theatre, capable of accom- 
modating forty thousand spectators, whose 
stage was on one occasion occupied by six 
hundred mules, an immense number of men 
carrying bowls, and troops of infantry and 
cavalry, all taking part in the play. 

Most of the Roman plays were presented 
at the games in April and September. The 
hour of performance was usually midday, 
and the play lasted about two and a half 
hours. Roman plays were not generally 
confined, as were Greek comedies, to three 
actors, but some of them called for the 
services of from four to six actors. 

The music which accompanied the per- 
formance was made by means of two flute- 
like pipes, played by one person. 

In conclusion, let us study for a few 
moments the condition and character of 
those who acted the plays of old Rome. 
The facts pertaining to them are strange and 
not uninteresting. 









ANCIENT ROME. 


Accustomed, as this age is, to treat actors 
of even poor ability with respect, and to 
deem no honor too great for the geniuses of 
the histrionic profession, it is difficult for us 
to realize with what contempt actors were 
regarded and treated in ancient Rome. The 
two exceptions to this rule of opprobrious 
treatment were AZsopus and Roscius, whom 
men delighted to honor and to whom Cicero 
gave unstinted praise. These two actors 
made a careful study of their profession. 
Whenever a celebrated case was to be argued 
in the courts, Esopus and Roscius attended, 
and observed the gestures and manner of 
distinguished lawyers who took part in the 
trial. The compliment was returned by the 
public men of Rome, who went to the the- 
atre whenever the great actors were in the 
cast, and brought away with them valuable 
suggestions for their professional lives. It is 
related of Esopus that, on one occasion, 
while he was acting the part of a king, he so 
thoroughly blended his thoughts with his 
part that he struck a slave who was attend- 
ing him so hard a blow that the poor fellow 
was killed on the spot. These two men 
accumulated large sums of money. 


But, as has been said, actors generally had 


a hard and often thankless task. They were 
nearly always freedmen, foreigners, or slaves; 
possessed no rights of citizenship; could not 
enter the army; and, at one time, were 
liable to be scourged by the pretor. They 
were usually banded into a company in 
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charge of a manager, who was frequently a 
freedman. Through the latter, the magistrate 
who desired to present a play to the people 
engaged the company. ‘The word “ histrio” 
was derived from an Etruscan term meaning 
“a dancer”; this shows that originally 
dancing was the most important part of a 
theatrical exhibition. 

The pay which actors received was small 
and precarious. If the play was successful, 
the state made a pitiful allowance; if it 
failed, the rewards of the players were the 
hisses and taunts of the rabble. 

There was a regularly organized and paid 
band of applauders, who attended all per- 
formances and earned their hire by repeated 
and vociferous applause. The contentions 
between the supporters of different actors 
became so violent and were marked by so 
many bloody encounters, and the actors were 
so immoral, that Emperor Tiberius expelled 
all members of the profession from Italy. 
They were recalled by his successor. 

A singular feature of Roman, as well as 
Greek, plays was the custom of actors’ wear- 
ing masks—“ persone.” There were tragic 
and comic masks for old and young men, for 
females, and for slaves. Paintings of masks 
were found at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
and from these representations we learn the 
shape and appearance of these concomitants 
of scenic life. Masks were usually made of 
clay ; sometimes, however, from the bark of 
trees. 
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HE two new guests at 
the Arcady Hotel had 
come there to remain 
‘not longer than three 
days. But, as it turned 
? out, they remained a 
week before realizing 
how distinctly their original 
intention of sojourn had been 
abandoned. 

Mrs. Leveridge’s feelings 
were at first so ecstatic that 
she could scarcely control them ; 
but after a while she achieved something 
like a condition of easy composure. She 
had promised her sister that she would keep 
the fact of Englehardt’s lofty birth a religious 
secret even from her daughters, and await 
what Mrs. Bertram rather vaguely defined as 
the “dawning of real developments.” 

“T must go back to town,” Mrs. Bertram 
kept saying. “The editor of ‘The Saturday 
Saunterer’ writes me pressing letters. Yes, 
I really must go to-morrow.” But to-morrow 
dawned and re-dawned, yet Mrs. Bertram 
continued her stay at the Arcady. Was not 
she, too, keenly interested in the “ dawning 
of real developments ”’? 

Englehardt’s devotions to Emmeline were 
by this time intense in their tender energy. 

































































































































































but that he moved gallantly to her side and 
abode there as long as she would permit. 
Mrs. Leveridge and Mrs. Bertram spoke only 
of this flirtation; another quite escaped 
them —if it could be called by such a 
name. Or, at least, it escaped Emmeline’s 
mother. 

Phyllis might have resented its being 
called by any such name as a flirtation. 
Waldorf would accompany her and sit beside 
her in a fittle grove adjacent to the hotel— 
a grove of those magnificent broad-leaved 
maples with which the Catskills abound— 
after having arranged for her both easel and 
canvas. At first, Phyllis could not paint at 
(126) 







































































A PRINCE IN 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 
CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 41. 


The girl could hardly appear below-stairs’ 


DISGUISE. 








all while he sat and watched her; but by 
degrees her timidity vanished. 

“You will never speak to me in German,” 
he said to her, one morning. ‘ Why is that? 
I know you read it, for you have shown me 
your ‘ Heine’ and your ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’” 

Phyllis laughed. “As if that meant an 
ability to speak German!” she said, 
“Mamma has been very kind and self- 
sacrificing to Emmeline and myself. She 
has given us the advantage of excellent 
schooling, though her income hardly per- 
mitted her to do so. I often feel that we 
cannot be grateful enough for her goodness,” 

“ Your talent for sketching is remarkable,” 
said Waldorf. ‘The more I see of it, the 
more convinced I feel that you possess the 
qualities which might make you a great 
artist.” 

“That is very charming to hear,” said 
Phyllis, “and especially so from one who 
has seen all those marvelous 
abroad.” 

“Yes, they indeed are marvelous, many of 
them. Some day, you will see them for 
yourself.” 

“T don’t know if I ever shall,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Why not? You will marry, and go to 
them with your husband.” 

She blushed a little. “It never seems to 
me that I will marry,” she said. “But 
Emmeline will, of course. Perhaps she will 
take me to Europe when she goes. For I 
always tell myself that her husband will be 
a great nabob, with a mighty fortune.” 

“Tndeed?” answered Waldorf. 
pray why should you thus imagine?” 

“Because she is so fitted to be a grand 
lady.” 

‘*Why more fitted than yourself?” 

Phyllis colored almost painfully now. 
“Than myself?” she exclaimed. “Ah, as if 
I could be compared with Emmeline!” 

“You certainly can, and to your own 
advantage.” 


galleries 


“And 


These words wounded her like a piece of . 


A PRINCE IN DISGUISE. 


sarcasm. “You can’t mean what you’re 
saying!” she protested. “Emmeline is a 
wonderful beauty. Everybody thinks that 
of her. It—it strikes me as a kind of sac- 
rilege for anyone to assert otherwise.” 

“Your mother has brought you up in that 
peculiar form of religion,” said Waldorf, 
with tones that rang annoyedly. “ Let me 
tell you one thing, my dear young lady,” he 
went on, with extreme seriousness: “ you 
are the superior of your sister in all ways. I 
do not deny that she is a handsome girl; 
but her face has not half the expression, the 
soul, of yours. And, unless I am decidedly 
mistaken, your character quite surpasses hers 
instrength. You will no doubt find a good 
deal of ‘sacrilege’ in words like these, but I 
can’t help them. It is time you realized 
that you have been most unjustly placed in a 
secondary position.” 

“T shall never realize it!” she affirmed, 
with heat. But his earnest and sincere 
sentences won their way and had their 
weight with her, nevertheless. The loyalty 


that she showed to Emmeline as a model of 
physical and moral perfection charmed him 
while he watched and studied it; and she, 


on the other hand, secretly thrilled with 
pleasure at the thought of how high a value 
he set upon her companionship. She soon 
perceived that he was mentally far above 
Englehardt. His mind fascinated her the 
more as she gained fresh glimpses into its 
lucid depth and scope. His judgments of 
life and men were so liberal yet so pene- 
trant; his culture was so ripe and thorough ; 
and, while the strength of his intellect woke 
in her a covert wonderment, the warmth and 
kindliness of his heart filled her with devout 
admiration. 

Her mother scarcely noticed the attentions 
of Waldorf; Mrs. Leveridge was too absorbed 
in the evident homage which Englehardt 
paid to Emmeline. 

“T feel that I should make him confess 
himself,’ she said, one day, to her sister. 
“There is no use of letting the affair go on 
like this, Cynthia. If he merely means a 
flirtation, we should know it. Emmeline is 
immensely interested in him already. Will 
you speak yourself, or shall I?” 

“Let us wait until after the picnic to-mor- 
row,” said Mrs. Bertram. “It strikes me 
that he’s very much in love, Caroline, and 
perhaps a few more hours of her society— 
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who knows ?—may induce him to reveal the 
truth without having it awkwardly forced 
from him.” 

The picnic was to occur in a lovely glade 
among the mountains, about four miles dis- 
tant. A large stage-coach bore thither the 
six people who formed the party. Hot 
weather had been foretold by the previous 
evening, and, to the disappointment of all 
concerned, it proved a morning of breezeless 
calm, with a fierce sun blazing in a deep- 
blue unclouded heaven. The drive was 
oppressive, and the exquisite “clove,” when 
reached, had no sense of coolness except in 
the plash of its crystal cascade that tumbled 
over a stair of rock toward the lustrous pool 
below. On either hand, the enormous forest- 
trees rose unstirred by a single vagrant 
zephyr. 

Strolling about was almost impossible, and 
once or twice Mrs. Bertram and Mrs. 
Leveridge declared the heat too great to 
permit of their properly laying the cloth for 
luncheon. After a little while, however, 
their preparations had a very dainty and 
appetizing result. 

“And now for our girls and the gentle- 
men,” said Mrs. Leveridge. “I hope they 
haven’t wandered off too far. Phyllis, 
though, must be near at hand somewhere.” 

Mrs. Bertram smiled. “ You seem to take 
that for granted,” she said. “And why, 
pray? Isn’t Phyllis having as much of a 
flirtation as Emmeline?” 

“Flirtation, my dear Cynthia? The idea 
of Phyllis flirting is quite too absurd.” 

“T don’t see that it is. Caroline, I now 
and then wonder if you allow yourself, half 
the time, to recognize that your younger 
daughter has actually any real claim upon 
existence.” 

“Oh, Cynthia, you sometimes are so 
curious! I dote on Phyllis, of course.” 

“But you adore and idolize Emmeline.” 

“No more than Phyllis herself does. 
We’re both very proud of our beauty, 
naturally.” 

“Let me put an imaginary case to you,” 
said Mrs. Bertram, after seeming to muse for 
a moment. “Suppose Prince Hénry had 
devoted himself to Phyllis, and Herr Engle- 
hardt had preferred Emmeline.” 

*“ Tt’s too hot to suppose anything so non- 
sensical,” returned Mrs. Leveridge, a little 
tartly. 
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“T see—you don’t want to suppose it.” 
“Emmeline was meant to be a princess! 
I realize it thoroughly now. I feel that it’s 


been written in the book of fate.” 
“Ah! Indeed! And what has been 
written there concerning poor Phyllis? 


That she shall marry a respectable corner- 
grocer—” 

“Oh, Cynthia! 
and blood!” 

“Or that she shall live and die a spinster, 
spending her life in the making of salaams 
to her sister, Madame la Princesse ?”’ 

“Really, Cynthia, you are in a very 
morbid mood this morning. Ah, here come 
Emmeline and the Pr—I mean Herr Engle- 
hardt.” 

“ Be careful, Caroline,” reproved her sister, 
with gentle satire. “He came very near 
overhearing. And one imprudent step now 
might spoil everything, you know.” 

Mrs. Leveridge turned an extremely serious 
face to her sister. “My dear Cynthia, irony 
aside, I'am getting nervous enough about 
this whole affair. The man’s incognito is 


This from her own flesh 


becoming almost criminal; don’t you think 


80?” 

“That is a rather strong way of putting 
it. Why don’t you speak to him, if you 
feel so?” 

“Remember our agreement,” said Mrs, 
Bertram. “If nothing occur to-day, one of 
us by all means must speak to him. Shall 
it be you, Cynthia, or I? You’re much 
more diplomatic than I am, you know, 
and—” 

But here Mrs. Bertram’s voice dropped to 
a whisper. Both her own and her sister’s 
tones had for some little time been notably 
lowered, because of Englehardt’s clear-seen 
advent at the side of Emmeline. Their 
heads were drooped toward one another, and 
now and then Emmeline stole a shy glance 
at him, her uplifted face breaking into a 
smile. They made a charming picture, with 
the greenery of the forest behind them and 
the flash of the cascade near by. Presently 
Phyllis came with Waldorf from another 
direction, and then all the little party 
gathered about the snowy cloth stretched on 
the velvety turf and covered with materials 
for an excellent luncheon. 

“Tt was too bad that you and Aunt 
Cynthia should have had all this trouble, 
mamma!” soon exclaimed Phyllis. “And 


A PRINCE IN DISGUISE. 


you must have thought it very selfish in me 
to go away and leave you quite unassisted,” 

“My dear Phyllis,” declared her aunt, 
“you are incapable of a selfish feeling,” 

“Tam sure you are right, Mrs. Bertram,” 
said Waldorf. 

“Come, come,” smiled Englehardt. “One 
sister must not have all the praise. What 
shall we say of Miss Emmeline?” 

With a blended candor and sweetness that 
could no more be doubted than the gold of 
sunshine or the emerald tints in foliage, 
Phyllis here slipped round to her sister and 
laid a hand on Emmeline’s shoulder. 

“T know what to say of her,’ Phyllis 
blithely affirmed. “She is the dearest and 
truest of sisters, as she is the loveliest and 
most beautiful of girls!’ 

Emmeline, without the shadow of a blush, 
let her hand glide into that of Phyllis. 

“My dear Phyllis!” cried Mrs. Bertram, 
“The gentlemen will accuse you of bad 
taste.” 

“Tm sure I shan’t,” said Englehardt, with 
a merry and meaning laugh. 

“ Nor I,” said Waldorf, though much more 
gravely. “Such sisterly love is perfect,” he 
added, in a low voice, and somehow with a 
tone that made Mrs. Bertram start, so 
authoritative was its ring and yet so serenely 
courteous. She had not till now noticed— 
woman of the world and keen observer of 
grades and distinctions though she was— 
this placid power of self-assertion in Waldorf. 
She had liked him and thought him admira- 
bly well-bred ; but it now suddenly occurred 
to her that he knew how to be more 
“ princely ” than Englehardt, whose accred- 
ited potency of position had doubtless 
blinded her to the graces and dignities of 
his friend. 

“You’re right, Mr. Waldorf!” now stated 
Mrs. Leveridge, and with a parental vehe- 
mence that became her. “ My girls do love 
one another dearly. And Phyllis never 
dreamed of ‘bad taste’ in the expression of 
her fondness—did you, my dear?” Before 
Phyllis could respond, her mother went on: 
“Well, luncheon is ready. Shall we prepare 
to discuss it?” 

They gathered about the displayed viands, 
but scarcely had they begun their rustic 
meal than the sky above the tops of the 
great trees abruptly darkened. A grumble 
of thunder sounded, and before long the 
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augmented gloom was pierced by a light- 
ning-flash. 

“Tt’s one of those sudden storms that 
occur here in the Catskills,” Mrs. Leveridge 
said. 

“We might have been prepared for it,” 
remarked Waldorf. “The intense heat of 
the day prophesied it.” 

“Let’s go back to the wagon,” proposed 
Mrs. Bertram. She rose just as the rain 
began to fallin big drops. An instant later, 
all the others rose also. 

“Tt’s too late to reach the wagon,” said 
Phyllis. ‘‘ Remember, we left it quite a little 
distance away.” 

“Too late? I should say it was!” broke 
from Waldorf. A fierce deluging shower 
poured down from the leaden-clouded sky as 
he spoke. “The trees are our sole refuge 
now,” he went on. With speed and firm- 
ness, he drew Phyllis’s arm inside his own. 
“Come,” he pursued, and the next moment 
a deafening crash of thunder sounded. 

Phyllis went with him under one of the 
great trees. It was only a step. Mrs. 
Leveridge and Mrs. Bertram hurried this 
way, Englehardt and Emmeline sped that. 


The storm now began furiously to rage. The 
flashes of lightning were so vivid that they 
made the streams of down-pouring rain seem 
like ropes of silver. 
“Are you afraid?” 
Phyllis. 
“Oh, no; not in the least,’ came her 


Waldorf said to 


answer. “But Emmeline—she so_ hates 
lightning! It terrifies her. She’s always 
so much less nervous, I fancy, when I’m near 
her to laugh at her fears.” 

“What a good sister you are!” exclaimed 
Waldorf, above the incessant and really 
terrific clamors of the thunder. “Do you 
know, you tempt me to ask myself whether 
you will some day be as good a wife?” 

“Ah, that depends,” she said, with a short 
clear laugh, 

“On what? But I need not ask, need I? 
You mean, it depends on the man you 
accept.” 

“T’ve never had anybody give me the 
chance of accepting or refusing,” she 
answered, with a gay and roguish glance full 
into the earnest face at her side. 

His next words, clear-spoken above the 
turmoil of the tempest, wrought in her a 
strange novel thrill. 
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“T wish I could give you that chance,” he 
said. “But I’ve not the right yet: I must 
tell you something else first. I love you, 
Phyllis, but I’ve deceived you.” 

“Deceived me?” she faltered. In those 
few seconds of time, she felt how deeply she 
had grown to love him, and for just this 
reason his word “ deceived” stabbed her with 
pain and dismay. 

“Yes,” he replied, and his hand caught 
Then there came a deafenin 
crash, and Phyllis felt as if a great hand of 
some invisible power pushed her yards away. 
The shock was severe, and yet it left her 
scathless, though dizzied and somewhat weak. 

She had fallen, but the soft turf had 
received her form, leaving her garments a 
little soiled from its contact, and wreaking 
no bruise or hurt. She struggled to her feet. 
Where was the great tree under which she 
had stood with Waldorf? Yonder it lay, 
prone along the sward, one plume of its 
massive foliage bridging the bed of the 
stream. And he? Her heart stood still in 
her breast. She comprehended that the 
lightning had struck the tree, and that 
Waldorf perhaps was crushed beneath it. 

Darting forward, she met Englehardt and 
Mrs. Bertram. She did not know at the 
time that Emmeline, just across the glade, 
had fainted dead away, and that her mother 
was bending over the girl’s prostrate shape. 

Englehardt’s face gleamed ghastly white. 
He spoke swiftly in German, and with a fervid 
wildness. “Where is he—the Prince—my 
friend—my master?” broke from his lips. 
“The tree has fallen upon him! Oh, my 
God! he has been killed! Prince Henry! 
My master—my friend! It is too horrible!” 

A form struggled slowly from a mass of 
splintered tree-trunk. It was Waldorf, pale 
as a ghost and yet miraculously uninjured. 
The lightning-bolt had momentarily stunned 
him—no more. Phyllis’s eyes filled with 
tears as his glance met her own. 

“Tam so glad you are safe,” he said, and 
put forth his hand. She caught it, and they 
stood for a brief space, exchanging looks of 
infinite thankfulress, That gaze told Phyllis 
even more than his late words had done. 
Then, suddenly recalling what Englehardt 
had said in German, she drew away her 
hand. 

“Prince Henry!” she murmured. 

“Prince Henry of Ingolstadt?” exclaimed 
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Mrs. Bertram, with a sort of hysteric tremolo. 
“Tve been mistaken,” she went on. ‘“ Per- 
haps: ’ve—I’ve been very stupid, as well.” 
She turned toward Englehardt. “I thought 
you were your ‘master’ and ‘friend,’ as 
you’ve just called his Royal Highness,” she 
went on. 

“1?” said Englehardt, with an embarrassed 
gesture. “No, indeed! I am merely an 
ordinary person—merely plain Baron Engle- 
hardt.” 

He bowed his head for a second, biting 
his lips. Then, as he shot a glance at the 
Prince, he muttered with strong agitation, 
again using his native language: 

“Pardon me. I have forgotten myself 
most unfortunately.” 

“Not unfortunately,” said Mrs. Bertram, 
with an accent of rebuke as she addressed 
Prince Henry. “ This disclosure should have 
come earlier than it has come.” 

“And yet,” said the Prince, with a sad 
smile and a faint shrug of the shoulders, 
“you have certainly been prepared for it. 
Otherwise you would not have mistaken 
Baron Englehardt for myself.” 

“Oh, a certain gentleman recognized you 
on the wharf of the Cunard steamers,” came 
Mrs. Bertram’s reply. “ But I supposed that 
he meant—” 

“Your error was quite natural,” broke in 
Prince Henry, as she paused. “I’ve always. 
told Englehardt that he looked far more of a 
prince than Ido. And was I not right?” he 
said, fixing his eyes upon Phyllis. 

“T don’t know how princes look,” was her 
answer. “But I dislike all deception,” she 
added, quite coldly, and at once moved away 
in search of Emmeline. Finding her sister 
crouched at the side of her mother and just 
beginning to regain consciousness, Phyllis 
uttered a dolorous cry. As if stung with a 
sense of having culpably deserted Emme- 
line, she did not give another sign of heed to 
Prince Henry. The storm had now almost 
wholly abated; and after Emmeline, still 
weak and trembling, had been placed within 
the wagon, and the dishes which contained 
the. ruined luncheon had been hastily 
repacked in the hampers, a very crestfallen 
party of six were driven back to the hotel. 
Both Prince Henry and the Baron were 
silent, for reasons best known to themselves. 
Mrs. Bertram held her peace, because she 
burned to see her sister alone and felt that 
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no revelations could properly be made then 
and there. Phyllis sat on one of the 

rear seats, with her arms about Emmeline 

whose head rested on her shoulder, Only 

Mrs. Leveridge talked, now commenting on 

the miraculous escape of “ Herr Waldorf” 

now deploring the sombre close of their 
jovial little excursion. 

“May I speak with you presently fora 
short while?” Prince Henry asked of Mn, 
Leveridge, just as the party were entering 
the house. 

“Certainly,” she replied; “as soon as | 
have changed some of my rather damp 
garments.” 

She wondered why he, and not Englehardt, 
should wish to speak with her; but, before 
she joined him in a vacant corner of the 
large hotel parlor, she had ceased to wonder. 
She looked at him in a dazed way as they 
met. 

“You appear to have learned the truth,” 
he said. 

“Yes, yes,” she stammered, “TI have learned 
it. My sister has just told me.” 

“And she had told you nothing before, my 
dear madam?” asked Prince Henry, with the 
gentlest of intonations. 

Mrs. Leveridge tossed her head. “We 
both knew that one of you was a prince in 
disguise, but—” 

“You thought it was my friend Baron 
Englehardt?” After a slight pause, he went 
on: “It seems, then, that we were mutu- 
ally deceiving one another.” 

Mrs. Leveridge bristled. ‘How so?” she 
queried, with sharpness. 

“My dear lady, isn’t it quite plain?” 

“Tt is quite plain that you sailed here 
under—what do they call it?—an alias.” 

“That is a dreadful word,” he said, with 
another of his quiet smiles. “It makes one 
think of thieves, impostors, and all such 
horrid people.” 

“T can’t help if it does,” declared Mrs. 
Leveridge; “really I can’t!” 

“You are angry. It is quite too bad. I 
may have been much to blame; but, after 
all, in coming to a great country like this, I 
expected for many months to live a life of 
extreme privacy. My quarrel with my 


brother had been the gossip of Europe, and, 
in wishing to escape all publicity, it did not 
seem a great sin simply to call myself plain 
Herr Waldorf.” 
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Mrs. Leveridge gave a bitter smile. She 
felt as if something choked her as she said: 
“Ah, yes; but your friend—what of him?” 

“The poor young Baron who has been 
mistaken for me? Well, I hope you’re not 
angry with him too. Heis really one of my 
gentlemen-in-waiting, you know, and a most 
charming fellow, if not greatly gifted in a 
mental way. He is very rich, of excellent 
family, and he is very much in love with 
your daughter Miss Emmeline—who, I 
believe, returns his passion.” 

Mrs. Leveridge’s eyes moistened. But her 
tears were those of disappointment only. 
What adescent for the peerless Emmeline! 
A few short weeks ago, to become a rich 
baroness would have seemed for her like 
scaling the very highest heights of maternal 
ambition, But now it appeared a petty 
enough triumph beside the lost one of 
Princess Henry of Ingolstadt! 

Perhaps her observer read this woman 
only too clearly. He was still young, but he 
had breathed the atmosphere of a German 
court; he knew how the glittering baubles 
of his title and wealth had lured mothers in 
other lands, and he was beginning to see 


that democracy in ours was no preventive 
against like spells and witcheries. 

Just then, Mrs. Bertram, with an arm 
about Phyllis’s waist, paused at one of the 


near piazza windows. 
line reclining on a copiously cushioned 
bamboo sofa in one of the halls, while 
Englehardt sat beside her, speaking with 
great earnestness in a low voice. Was not 
the Baron asking her pardon for having 
deceived her, and was not she granting that 
pardon from the depths of a simple girlish 
heart, which luckily had never been clouded 
either by suspicion or certainty regarding 
his “‘ princely” origin? For as plain Herr 
Englehardt she had learned to prize him, 
and, though “Baron” had of course its 
duly romantic sound to the ears of her youth, 
its grand ring doubtless made very little 
difference with Emmeline’s love-fiooded 
spirit, 

Prince Henry now saw his opportunity, 
and at once addressed Mrs. Bertram before 
either she or Phyllis could retire from the 
window which they had both approached. 

“T feel that I owe amends to your sister,” 
he said, “and fate now permits that I shall 
offer to make them. I do so in the earnest 
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hope that they will be received with welcome 
clemency.” 

His gaze had now wandered to the face of 
Phyllis. Mrs. Bertram felt the girl’s form 
slipping from her clasp as though she meant 
sudden flight. 

“Do not go, Miss Phyllis,” the speaker 
now pursued, “Pray remain, for my pro- 
posal refers to you. Not long ago, I told 
you that I loved you, but that I had deceived 
you. May I atone ir some slight measure 
for that deception by asking you, in the pres- 
ence of your relatives, to become my wife?” 

“To become the Princess Henry of Ingol- 
stadt!” said Mrs. Bertram, with what that 
lady’s admirers would have called her grand 
manner. She caught Phyllis’s hand and 
almost forced it into Prince Henry’s. 

“Oh, no, no!” dissented Mrs, Leveridge. 
“T can’t allow it! I really can’t.” And 
then she burst into a flood of tears. 

“My dear Caroline!” reproached her 
sister. “You can’t allow what, I should 
like to know? That your younger daughter 
should be made happy by marrying the man 
whom she loves?” 

“Oh, I don’t wish to stand in the way of 
Phyllis’s happiness,” came Mrs. Leveridge’s 
tearful answer. “But a princess, Cynthia! 
That little girl a princess, while our beautiful 
Emmeline is only a—” 

“Oh, Caroline, how can you?” shot in 
tones of really wrathful chiding from Mrs. 
Bertram. “I’ve seen you before when I 
thought you appeared foolish, but never have 
I dreamed you capable of playing so absurd 
a rdle as now!” 

“Don’t scold mamma, Aunt Cynthia,” 
here broke in Phyllis, with a smile on her 
lips, though her voice was full of tender 
tremors. “I not only forgive her thoroughly, 
but I understand—I sympathize with her as 
well.” 

“My dear child,” responded her aunt, 
“that is the fault of a most biased and 
defective training!” 

Prince Henry stooped and kissed the hand 
that he held. ‘ Don’t call it a fault,” he 
said. “It shines, to me, far more like a 
virtue.” And then he added, slowly and 
with much quiet meaning: “I think I would 
not be so anxious or so glad to lay at Phyllis’s 
feet what empty rank I can bestow, did she 
not so generously prefer that her sister should 
bear it in her place.” 
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SERENADE. 
BY F. PARKER, JR. 


THE flowers now have closed their eyes, 
Each little head is bent 

In holy reverence to the ground; 
The golden day is spent. 


The vine that climbs about thy porch 
Is wet from dews above; 

The moonbeams, trembling, pale and chill, 
Peep through thy lattice, love. 


The wind not even stirs the leaves 
Upon each nodding tree, 

But in the stars an angel’s face 
Looks down, my love, on thee. 
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on June 
Penny’s part, his 
taking his young 
wife to live in the 
home over which 
his sister had been 
for years 
past. He never doubted their getting on 
together. 

“Why anybody could agree with Cynthia,” 
he thought, “such a dear lovable girl !” 

He was many years younger than his 
sister, who naturally looked upon him in 
almost the light of a son. She had lifted 
him, a wee mite of humanity, from out the 
dying mother’s arms, promising to be good 
to him, and God knows she had been faithful 
to her trust. ° 
month had passed since the 


take 


mistress 


Scarcely : 
husband and father had been brought home, 
bleeding and mangled—killed by a mowing- 


machine. Mrs. Penny never recovered from 
the shock, dying at the birth of her little 
son. 

Few girls of Alma Penny’s age could have 
suffered such a blow and borne up 
bravely. ‘There was a mortgage on the 
farm—not a very large one, to be sure, but 
the brave girl was determined not only to 
care for her infant brother, but to clear this. 

It took many years of hard labor and the 
closest economy to pay off this debt; but 
Alma put her shoulder closely to the wheel, 
finding her reward at léngth in the thought 
that the roof that sheltered them was their 
own. 

Many an offer of marriage had she refused 
for the boy’s sake. “Perhaps he would not 
love June,” she would reason. 

The young folks of the village grew weary 
of inviting her to their social gatherings. 
“There’s no use asking Alma Penny,” they 
would say ; “she won’t come.” 

She would have liked to join them. She 
ras only a girl, but to go meant a new gown 
or a fresh ribbon for her hair, and Alma 
could not afford such luxuries as these. Ah, 
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no! the mortgage must be ‘paid first, and 
little June clothed and sent to the village 
school. Perhaps by and by she could join 
in their sports, but not now. 

When the time did come at length when 
the greater part of the burden was lifted 
from the tired and willing shoulders, the face 
reflected in her mirror was no longer young. 
There were lines of care and suffering on it, 
while the tresses that had once been her 
pride were well streaked with silver. 

She lived only for June, who never real- 
ized the wonderful sacrifices she had made 
He did not remember her ever being either 
young or pretty, consequently could not 
associate her with a romance. To him, she 
had been always a sweet sad-faced woman. 

He felt guilty when he learned that she 
did have a lover once, and that he was the 
innocent cause of her dismissing him. He 
was a young doctor, who had since built up 
a lucrative practice, living in one of the 
handsomest houses in the village, with a 
comely wife and grown,daughters. He had 
been Alma’s lover Once. They were soon to 
be married; even the wedding finery was 
made. He was coming up the garden-walk 
to see his lady-love, dressed in a new suit of 
clothing, when June, tlien a little fellow in 
skirts, threw mud at him. The doctor, 


naturally enraged, lost his temper, as, catch- 


ing the little fellow by the arm, he shook him 
rather roughly, exclaiming: 

“You little rascal! ve a mind to thrash 
you.” 

Alma, seeing all this from the sitting-room 
window, came to the doorway and took the 
weeping child in her arms. 

When the doctor attempted to apologize 
for his conduct or to smooth matters over, 
she would not listen to him, but sent him 
away. 

At first, he thought it only awhim. All 
attempts on his part to effect a reconciliation 
meeting with coldness, however, in a fit of 
pique he married the apothecary’s daughter. 

Jf Alma Penny regretted her folly, no one 
ever knew. There was no cutward mani- 
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festation of the fact, with the exception of a 
few hard lines about the mouth, that only 
come to the face of a woman 
suffered. 

Oh, June felt guilty when they told him all 
this; that he had stood between her and 
happiness. 

One afternoon, they were sitting out in the 
open sunshine, when the doctor’s gig came 
down the road. He noticed the deathly 
pallor that came to her face, and that the 
sewing dropped from the busy fingers, to lie 
untouched upon her lap. She was speaking 
of sending June to the city, as he had been 
offered a position in a large retail house. 
She knew she would miss him, but it would 
never do to stand in his way. He promised 
to write almost daily and visit her as often 
as he could. 

At length, the time came for him to go 
away. His faithful sister packed‘his trunk, 
not forgetting to put in a Testament, between 
the leaves of which was a lock of their dead 
mother’s hair. 

She went to the station to bid him good- 
bye. “ What a handsome fellow he is,” she 
thought, with a feeling of pride, as she 
watched him taking leave of his young 
companions. He was so much taller and 
straighter than the ordinary country youth, 
with an indescribable ease and grace in his 
motion. ; 

“T shouldn’t wonder if he got married,” 
said one of the bystanders, “he’s so uncom- 
mon good-looking.” 

Alma went back to the old home, that 
seemed to have lost all its sunshine, now that 
June was gone. ‘ 

How eagerly she watched for his letters— 
that came, true to his promise, long and 
loving. How earnestly she prayed for the 
boy thrown amid the temptations of the 
great city. 

He came home as often as he could, seem- 
ing to think more of the dear old home now 
that he ha@ left it. ‘i 

He praised Alma’s cooking. “I wish I 
could bring some of these to New York,” he 
said, in speaking*of the home-made cookies. 
“Wouldn’t the boys enjoy them, though ?” 

It made her exceedingly happy, these 
well-paid little compliments. 

He was one year in the city when he 
received promotion and an advance in his 
salary. It was during the holidays, when 
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visiting home, that he told Alma this. He 
had brought her a pretty new gown and 
dainty cream shawl for a Christmas gift, 

She was trying it on before the mirror jy 
the sitting-room when he said: 

“T’ve a surprise for you, Alma. I meant 
to have told you before. Perhaps you haye 
inferred it from my letters.” Then, as he 
caught the expression her face in 
unfeigned surprise, he added: “I know you 
will like her; she—” 

“Her?” The creamy shaw! fell from the 
drooping shoulders, while there came to her 
face the same deathly pallor that had come 
the day the doctor’s carriage drove down 
the lane, her former lover holding the reins, 

“Her?” she repeated, in a dazed dreamy 
manner. “Then you are—” 

“To be married,” he said. “Are you 
angry with me, Alma?” he asked, going to 
her side and laying his hand softly on her 
sleeve, just as he had done in the old boy- 
hood days when pleading for forgiveness, 

“No, I am not angry,” she said, in a harsh 
strained voice. “I might have expected it, 
It is only natural.” 

She turned and left the room with a slow 
unsteady step, as if grown suddenly old, 
He noticed the drooping figure and for the 
first time the tresses that were almost white, 

She had given up so much for him—the 
best years of her life. It seemed almost 
selfish of him to marry now. He might stay 
with her longer, to comfort her lonely aching 
heart. Besides, he was young—only two- 
and-twenty: time enough for five years to 
come. 

He wondered if she expected him .to give 
up the girl of his choice. She had sacrificed 
her youth for him. Ah! but she was a 
woman—this was the solution to the prob- 
lem. He viewed the situation through a 
man’s eyes, coming out of#the difficulty 
man-fashion by suiting himself. 

Somehow, that visit was not quite so 
pleasant as the previous ones. Alma insisted, 
from that time forth, to wait upon herself 
instead of letting June do the many little 
acts of courtesy as before. She wheeled the 
great easy-chair to the open fire herself, and 
refused his offer to bring her knitting to her. 
Perhaps she thought it better to depend 
entirely upon herself, lest in the future his 
time would be completely devoted to his 
young wife. 
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He referred to his marriage on another 
occasion. 

“T know you will love her,” he said, 
enthusiasticaily. ‘‘She’s the dearest girl in 
all the world. Do you know, she fairly 
longs for a glimpse of country life. Born 
and brought up in the city, she has scarcely 
ever inhaled a breath of mountain-air or 
sea-breeze, with the exception of the few 
weeks she has gone upon her vacation. You 
see, Alma dear, she is obliged to earn her 
own living, teaching music in a private 
seminary. The Professor is a regular old 
bear; she told me all about him. The fact 
is, 1 don’t want her to go back after the 
holidays, but just stay at home and fix 
things up, like most girls do before getting 
married. I am going to get a vacation. We 
will be married in May, and then, Alma, I’ll 
bring her home. She’ll keep you company. 
You'll love her, won’t you?” he questioned, 
eagerly. . 

She did not answer him, while the lines 
about her mouth grew harder. She was 
wondering if it would be better for her to go 


_away and leave them alone in their great 
j 
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happiness. She decided at length that this 
would, be very unwise. She had worked 
hard #r the roof that sheltered them. The 
best years of her life had been spent in 
raising the fruit and vegetables for the 
market, the sale of which supported them 
and paid the mortgage. Where would she 
turn to now in middle age? she questioned. 
No, it was rightfully her home; she resolved 
not to leave it for this chit of a girl. She 
made another resolution that June was all 
unconscious of: she would never love this 
girl he had chosen for his wife, the woman 
who had robbed her of his love. 

She fancied that his farewell kiss was 
lighter thai, before, his caresses colder. 
When he went away, she watched the train 
move slowly out of the depot, bearing all that 
was dear to her away. 

“When he comes back,” she reasoned, 
sadly, “she will be with him.” 

She walked homeward across the snow- 
covered fields, with bowed head and heavy 
heart. 

“How old Almy Penny is gettin’,” 
remarked one of the villagers to her neigh- 
bor, at a quilting-bee. “’Pears as if June’s 
going to the city upset her, like.” 

They little knew that to Alma Penny a 
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grave had been dug, covering up all that was 
dear to» her in life, and that to this lonely 
woman, pludding homeward across the fields, 
the world would never be just the same— 
the birds would never sing quite so sweetiy 
again, or the sun shine as brightly. 

To most lives, there comes just such a day. 
It may be in youth. If so,the darkening 
of the sunlight is only an eclipse. He will 
shine again, and the birds will sing as gayly 
as ever; but in middle age—ah! well there 


‘is so little anticipation: it is only realization. 


June’s letters came, kind and dear, but 
there was so much in them about Cynthia. 
Once she sent to Alma the gift of a pretty 
book-mark, and later her photograph. 

What a pretty face it was! Alma scarcely 
could blame the boy for falling in love with 
it. Such a childish face, too. She must be 
very young. 

She knew they were coming home some- 
time in the beginning of May. In that 
well-regulated household, everything was in 
readiness, The spare room had been reno- 
vated, while new curtains of snowy white 
muslin hung from the windows. 

They came. She could hear the carriage- 
wheels stop at the door, and June’s cheery 
voice as he lifted his young wife out. She 
could not go to meet him—not until that 
dreadful pain at her heart was gone. She 
fancied they could hear the quick beating of 
that sensitive organ. In the shadow of the 
great oaken doorway she stood while they 
passed on upstairs. 

To Cynthia Penny, there never seemed a 
more delightful room. How pretty it all, 
was, in comparison to that dingy furnished 
room in the city, that had recently been hers. 
How inviting the quaint old-fashioned 
rocker, draped in bright-hued chintz, and 
the window, with its broad casement, where 
the odor of the woodbine crept in. 

“ How lovely it is, June!” she cried, clap- 
ping her hands in delight. “Oh, how happy 
we will be, darling! But where is Alma?” 
she asked, in surprise. “Why does she not 
come to welcome me?” . 

The newly made husband looked a trifle 
annoyed. He wondered why his sister had 
not presented herself on this their home- 
coming. Perhaps she was ill, or a little 
nervous. He knew how badly she felt con- 
cerning his marriage. Going to the doorway, 
he called: 





“Alma! Alma! We are here, Cynthia 
and |.” 

They heard a tired.uncertain step on the 
stairs, and then Alma Penny came to the 
door and stood as if doubtful what to do next. 

The young wife saw the drooping little 
figure in its quaint old-fashioned garb, and 
something like a sudden wave of pity and 
love came to this warm-hearted impulsive 
young creature. She knew it was June’s 
sister Alma, whom he loved so much and 
whom she was going to love for his sake.. 

In another moment, she was beside the 
little woman, while the flushed and pretty 
face was bent for the kiss of welcome. The 
light of expectancy died from the young 
wife’s face as the elder woman drew coldly 
back, as, extending her hand, she said: 

“You are welcome to your new home, Mrs. 
Penny.” 

She turned and walked away. She had 
done her duty. 

“Oh, June!” cried Cynthia, the tears 
springing to the soft blue. eyes. “ Why 
did you bring me here, when your sister 
did not wish it?” 

He took the weeping girl in his arms, 
to comfort her. 

“Never mind, darling,” he said, “it is 
only Alma’s way. She will learn to love 
you. How can she do otherwise?” he 
added, proudly, gazing admiringly on his 
beautiful girl-wife. 

There was so much happiness in June’s 
love and devotion that Cynthia could afford 
to excuse the strange conduct of his sister: 
she saw so little of her—only at the table 
they met. 

They were so absorbed in one another 
that the quiet little figure knitting out on 
the porch was scarcely noticed. 

There came a time when he must return 
to the city. Such a valuable helper could 
not be spared long from duty. 

“Tt will only be for a little while, 
darling,” he said to Cynthia. “TI will come 
and take you back to the city. In the 
meantime,” he added, “try and get on with 
Alma for—for my sake.” 

To his sister, he said: “Be good to her 
for my sake.” 

They stood and watched him out of sight, 
these two women who had promised to bear 
with one another’s faults for his sake. There 
was a bond between them. 
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How dull it was, after he had gone! 
Alma would sit for hours eat a time, knit. 


ting, with scarcely a thought of the younger . 


woman’s presence. Only when his letters 
came would there appear to be anything 
in common between them. Once a letter 
came to Cynthia without bringing one to 
Alma. 

“Tm awfully busy,” he wrote. “Tell 
Alma that she will hear from me to-mor- 
row.” 

Young Mrs. Penny passed the letter 
over to her sister-in-law. 

In reading the postscript, her eyes fell 
upon the expressions of undying affection 
in that innocent little missive. A _ fierce 
jealousy took possession of her. Who was 
this woman, with her doll face, that so 
fascinated the boy that he was beginning 
to forget her, his sister and foster-mother? 

She handed the letter back. A gray 
pallor came to her face as she answered: 

“Perhaps he might better write hereafter 
to you alone, and leave me out entirely.” 

It was the first unpleasantness. Day by 
day, the gulf between them widened. June 
never suspected the breach between them, 
Their letters never conveyed the true state 
of affairs. For his sake, they wore the mask 
of deceit. 

Several weeks after this, Mrs. Penny, who 
had modern ideas, thought to improve the 
sitting-room by the addition of a few dainty 
scarfs and vases—wedding gifts. She had 
taken the great stiff-backed chairs from their 
former position like sentinels against the 
wall, and, arranging them artistically about 
the room, stood smilingly contemplating her 
work, when Alma entered the room. An 
angry flush rose to her face, as, going to 
the nearest chair, she pushed it back to its 
former position, while, snatching the dainty 
tidy from the back, she flung it deliberately 
out of the window. 

With all Cynthia’s loving nature, she 
could not forgive this open insult. Some 
angry words followed—words that, once 
uttered, could never be recalled. It ended 
by Mrs. Penny’s declaring that, until her 
husband’s return, she wished to occupy the 
right wing of the old house and to have 
no further communication with her sister- 
in-law. 

She had her wish. She never met Alma 
after that, save once, coming home from 
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church in the twilight. She was spared the 
pain of meeting, for in the fading light she 
passed unrecognized, 

A letter came to Cynthia, not unmixed 
with sorrow. June was going abroad as 
foreign buyer. It was a very unexpected 
trip. He had not even time to run down 
to bid them good-bye. 

“Be a dear brave girl,” he wrote. “To 
be sure, it’s awfully hard to leave you. Not 
one fellow in a thousand would have the 
courage to go away at such a time, but, 
Cynthia, it’s a splendid chance for me. 
I never dreamed of such a _ promotion. 
When I come back, we will live in New 
York. You know how expensive it is to 
live here in any kind of fashion, and I am 
determined to surround you with all the 
comforts you deserve; so cheer up, little one. 
When you are inclined to feel a trifle blue, 
remember, darling, it is all for your sake.” 

She tried to be light of heart; but the 
days lengthened to weeks, the weeks to 
months, and still he did not come. She 
half regretted the breach that had come 
between Alma and herself; anything was 
better than being shut up in this sleepy 
old house, with one stupid old servant for 
a companion. 

The autumn passed ; the winter was upon 
them. And such a winter! Terrible snow- 
storms rendered the roads almost impass- 
able. 

One evening, as Alma was sitting by the 
fireside, dreaming of the past, a light tap 
upon the door aroused her from her reverie. 
It was Susan, the woman who had come 
from the village to wait on Cynthia, who 
had not been well of late. 

“Tf you please, ma’rm,” she said, “can 
the man go to the village for the doctor? 
Young Mrs. Penny is ill.” 

She did not ask the white-faced woman 
what ailed her mistress. She called the 
hired man, delivered the message, and gave 
him the swinging lantern, as, turning from 
the darkness of the night, she said: 

“T scarcely think he can reach the village 
to-night. We are snow-bound.” 

“God pity us!” cried the woman, in 
despair, “What will become of the poor 
young thing?” 

Mr. June Penny had returned from abroad. 
His trip was most satisfactory to his 
employers; he heard with pleasure their 
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expressions of approval. Then his thoughts 
turned to home and Cynthia. In the inner 
pocket of his coat, a letter was lying, the 
last he had received from his wife. 

“Poor girl,” he said, reproachfully, “Pm 
afraid I have neglected her. I will make it 
all right, though, when I take her to her new 
home in the city. I will give her the finest, 
the prettiest—” 

“By the way, Penny,” interrupted the 
junior member of the firm, “ there’s a tele- 
gram for you,” handing him that ominous 
yellow envelope. “I hope there’s nothing 
wrong at home,” he added, kindly. 

He trembled like an aspen leaf. There 
must be something’wrong at home, he knew. 
Cynthia had a perfect horror of a telegram, 
he knew, and Alma would never think of 
such a thing unless— 

He dared not think of it, as, tearing it 
hastily open, he read: 


“Come at once. ALMA.” 


He never quite remembered how he got 
the train or how he reached home through 
those dreadful snow-bound roads. It was in 
the early dawn when he stood in the hailway 
of his old home, with Alma standing before 
him with a white despairing face. 

In the flickering rays of the hall lamp, 
it seemed to this heart-broken woman that 
her accuser stood before her. 

“Where is she?” hecried, hoa’sely. “My 
God! what have you done with her?” 

“T didn’t know anything about it,” she 
said, by way of apology. “She just went 
and shut herself up, and oh! June, do not 
blame me for not loving her. She came 
between you and me—” 

He led her gently to a chair; she was 
growing faint. 

“She is in there,” she murmured, faintly, 
pointing across the hall; “but they won’t let 
you in—either the nurse or the doctor.” 

Just then, a calm-faced woman came into 
the room. “ You are the lady’s husband?” 
she said. She went on to tell him how very 
ill she was. “I’m afraid you cannot see her 
now,” she said, in answer to his pleading. 
“The slightest excitement might prove fatal. 
Stay—I will ask the doctor when you may 
come in.” 

She went into the sick-chamber; the door- 
way across the hall opened again, and June 
Penny heard a sound that thrilled the blood 
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in his veins. It.was the ery of a new-born 
infant. 

Alma sank upon her knees. She covered 
her ears with her hands, as if to shut out that 
ery. 

“Forgive me, June!” was all she could 
murmur. “I did not know. Oh, June, I 
did not know!” 

All night, they watched and waited to be 
admitted to that chamber, where the young 
mother hovered between life and death. 

The weary watchers grew faint, and the 
tired man’s head sank for a moment on his 
breast. He seemed to see a vision of 
Cynthia on her wedding-day—the day he 
brought her home. He saw her, in her 
dainty mauve dress, go to the open window 
and lean far out as if to inhale the sweet 
flower-scented air, then, turning to him with 
the flush of joy upon her face, say: “ How 
happy we will be, darling !” 

Once again the accusing eyes were upon 
him as she asked: “ Why did you bring me 
here, June?” He seemed to live over again 
that day in the early spring, when he had 
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OFT, ip the twilight musing, 
My thoughts revert to thee, 
And scenes well nigh forgotten 

Return most vividly: 


The home of happy childhood 
Which we shall see no more, 

The vanished forms and ‘faces 
So loved and prized of yore— 


The castles builded in the air, 
Our golden argosy— 
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taken his girl-wife home. He reproached 
himself bitterly for leaving her. 

He was startled from his reverie. A hand 
was laid upon his shoulder. It was the calm. 
faced nurse. 

“Come,” she said. She murmured some- 
thing that June did not hear, as he followed, 
dazed, across the hallway, with Alma, weep. 
ing bitterly, following. 

“Don’t take on so,” said Susan, the hired 
woman. “I didn’t think you’d mind much,” 
she added, half reproachfully. 

They were in that darkened chamber, 
where something was lying upon the bed, 
white and shrouded unlike anything he had 
ever seen before. 

To Alma Penny, the sight was not entirely 
unfamiliar. Twice in that very room she 
had faced this ordeal. The last time, it was 
the night that June was born, and now 
another little life had come to her. 

June Penny stood like one in a dream. 
Not until the white sheet was turned back 
from the face that was beautiful even in 
death did he realize His MISTAKE. 
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Alas! for youth’s illusions— 
Lie buried in the sea. 


Dear heart! our paths are severed, 
No more our hands shall clasp; 
But with the links of friendship 
I hold thee in my grasp— 


And, in thy far-off wanderings, 
Perchance some thought of me 

May mingle.with thy musings 
And wake thy memory. 
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Now the sun has gone to sleep 
Far below the ocean deep, 

And the stars in quiet skies 

Wink and blink their weary eyes; 
Baby eyes are tired too, 

Whether gray or brown or blue; 
Fold the pretty eyelids down, 
Drift away to Sleepy-town. 
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Sleepy-town is far away 

In the land of Nod, they say; 
But, to view its twilight skies, 
Baby has no need of eyes. 
Eyelids all are folded down, 
Far away in Sleepy-town. 
Droop the lashes, veil the sight, 
Darling, little one, good-night! 
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EW species of cactus were known to 
flower-lovers in the early part of the 
present century; but now several 

hundred varieties are often seen in a single 
collection, and many new kinds are sent 
home every year by different collectors. 

Cacti are principally found growing in the 
dry burning plains of Mexico and Brazil, 
where they are subjected to the alternate 
seasons of extreme moisture and extreme 
drought. In these countries, where for six 
months in the year all nature seems parched, 
the cacti serve as reservoirs of stored-up 
moisture; the natives, by cutting the succu- 
lent stems with their long knives, may supply 
themselves with a cool and refreshing juice, 
and even the cattle break the skin of the 
plants with their hoofs—this to avoid, by 
instinct, hurting themselves with the sharp 
spines—and suck the juice contained in these 
plants. 

The cacti are arranged into several distinct 
groups. The firgt consists of the Cereus or 
tree cacti, and have long slender stems; and 
which are usually found on the mountains 
of Brazil, growing sometimes to a height of 
thirty or more feet, branching like candelabra 
—or again only having one naked stem no 
larger around than a man’s arm, but of such 
an enormous height. The Mammillarias 
and Echinocacti, or porcupine cacti, form 
other divisions and are found growing in the 
valleys of temperate climates, in low grass 
and loamy soils. The Opuntias and Peres- 
kias, which make two more groups, are also 
found in temperate regions. The Melocacti, 
or melon cactus, and Rhipsalis, which has 
narrow jointed stems, :re only found in the 
hottest parts of the tropical regions. The 
new species are most generally found in the 
tropical regions of America, but this region 
extends over seventyfive degrees of latitude; 
some being found near the boundary of the 
United States, others in Chili. 

In the cultivation of cacti, it must be 
remembered that they should have a season 
of complete rest in alternation with one of 
growth; and so should be kept perfectly dry 
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from October to March, and then 

given an abundance of water while they are 
coming into flower. The pots in which they 
are grown should be well drained with 
cinders and not potsherds, as these latter 
retain too much moisture for the succulent 
and delicate roots. Do not remove the 
young shoots or suckers from the Mammil- 
laria or Echinocerius, thinking to make them 
bloom more quickly, as in that case your 
plant will be ruined and will throw up two 
new ones to each one you pull off. Cacti 
require repotting only once in three years, 
unless growth has been very rapid. They 
bloom best when somewhat root-bound, and 
do not like to be disturbed at the roots very 
often. 

When rooting cacti, place the cuttings in 
the sun for a time until they become some- 
what wilted, and do not water them much 
until they show signs of growth. Their 
succulent stems contain so much moisture 
that they would surely rot if the soil were 
kept wet before they had formed roots suffi- 
cient to take up the moisture. Cacti should 
have a soil containing enough sand to make 
it porous; mix a little powdered charcoal 
with the soil, and the brilliancy of the 
flowers will be increased. Be careful not to 
give them too large pots; one just large 
enough to hold the roots comfortably. 
Shake off all the old soil around the roots, 
and cut off all the dead rootlets close up 
to the stem. 

The Mammillarias, Echinocactus, Echino- 
cereus, and most of the Opuntias will do 
well if wintered over in a cool cellar, frost- 
proof, and kept perfectly dry; but the 
Epiphyllums—lobster or crab cacti—do not 
do well when wintered in the cellar, and 
would be apt to drop their branches and die. 
After they are through flowering and are 
resting, they should be kept in a warm dry 
room or closet. 


In March, growth usually 
starts up, and the plants should be brought 
into light and heat and given as much sun- 
light as possible, and given enough water 


When the warm sum- 
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mer weather comes, they may be placed 
out-of-doors in their pots, or planted out in 

 rockeries; and they will require an abun- 
dance of water through the summer, with 
a little extra liquid food or stimulant about 
once a week until after the flowering season 
is over. Stir the soil on the surface once 
a week, 

Among the best cacti for a small col- 
lection, any of the following will prove very 
satisfactory : 

Cereus coccineus, one of the most profuse 
bloomers among cacti, commencing to bloom 
when only a few inches high. The flowers 
are of a dazzling red shade, about five or 
six inches across, and each one remains 
in bloom, before fading, for several days. 
The plants grow two feet or more in height, 
and make a good many stems about an inch 
in diameter. 


Cereus flagelliformis is probably one of 


the best-known and most commonly grown 
of all cacti. It is commonly called rat-tail 
cactus, and other names sometimes given it 
are whip-cord or snake cactus. It has long 
drooping stems about half an inch in 
diameter, perfectly round and covered with 
fine short hairy spines. It blooms freely in 
spring and early summer; the flowers are 
of medium size, of a bright rosy color. 

Cereus grandiflorus, or night - blooming 
cereus, is another most popular variety, and 
nothing can surpass it in the beauty of its 
bloom and fragrance. The flowers usually 
commence to open about eight o’clock in 
the evening, the flower remaining open from 
four to six hours, and then gradually closes. 
The color is a creamy white insideyand the 
outside varies from white to a reddish-brown, 
according to the variety. 

Cereus columbrinus comes from Cuba, and 
is a very quick strong grower and grows very 
tall. If it should attain too great a height, 
cut it down somewhat and it will send out 
new shoots in candelabra form, while the 
parts which were cut off may be rooted and 
make fine plants. The flowers are large and 
fine, white in color, and bloom at night. 

Among the Echinocacti or hedgehog 
cacti, we must notice Echinocactus ottonis, 
which has not only a wonderfully distinct 
appearance, but blooms so profusely. When 
it is large enough to bloom, the plant, 
instead of being green, is a soft velvety 
brown, the spines being soft brown bristles. 
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The flowers are a clear yellow znd have 
a great many petals. 

Echinocactus setispinus is one of the best 
and most profuse bloomers, and blooms from 
early spring until late in the fall, followed 
by red fruit during the winter. The blog: 
soms are very large, yellow with a circle of 
red inside; they are very fragrant and much 
admired, 

The Epiphyllums are particularly valuable 
because their period of bloom extends from 
November to February, and this makes them | 
so desirable as window-plants. They grow 
quickly and bloom freely and at a time when 
flowers are scarce. 

The best-known of these is the Epiphyllum 
truncatum, commonly called lobster or crab 
claw. It is of a bright pretty green and a 
graceful manner of growth; when in bloom, 
it is a thing of beauty, dotted all over with 
its exquisite wax-like flowers. It is sure to 
bloom when two or three years old, and is 
free from thorns. The color of the blossoms 
is dark-crimson with a white throat, or bright 
rosy crimson. 

The Mammillarias are wonderfully hand- 
some in symmetry of form, delicacy of finish, 
and neat rosettes or stars of spines, and their 
rose-colored, yellow, or white flowers, fol- 
lowed by berry-like red fruits. 

The Mammillarius micromeris is a lovely 
little plant, often called button cactus, 
because the small single plants resemble 
buttons. As the plant gets old, lots of little 
offsets appear all over the plants, and because 
of this it is often called mushroom cactus. 

Mamillaria senilis is quite remarkable. It 
is covered with pure white hairs looking like 
feathers, and often looks like a ball of cotton. 
It is quite rare but most beautiful. 

Pilocereus senilis, or old man cactus, is 
covered with long silvery-white hairs along 
its upper part, which resembles the head of 
an old man. This variety also is rare and 
rather expensive. 

The Melocactus or melon cactus bears red 
flowers, rather small in size. 

All of the Phyllocactus species are fine; 
they bear large beautiful flowers in great 
profusion and-are very easy to cultivate, 
almost taking care of themselves. Some 
varieties bloom in the daytime, others at 
night, and the col6ts run from creamy-white, 
pinks, reds, to purple, and others are of 
bright-yellow hues. 
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INVOLUNTARY ELOPEMENT. 


BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN, 


HE Larkspur Bank had been_success- 
fully burglarized some time during 
the previous night, and the lively 

little mountain town was in a state of 
tumultuous excitement in consequence. 

Jack Radwain, a clerk in the unfortunate 
bank, while not visibly excited over the 
event, had thought of little else throughout 
the day; and especially had his heart 
yearned toward the five thousand dollar 
reward offered by the officials for information 
leading to the capture of the thief. Not 
that he was altogether selfish and avaricious, 
but simply because there were reasons why 
that five thousand dollars looked particularly 
alluring to him just at this time. Jack was 
in trouble, and, while not certain that money 
could help him, he longed for enough of the 
handy commodity to “set him on his feet,” 
as he expressed it. In other words, to 
enable him to go, like a man, to Annabel 
Murray and ask her to choose between him- 
self and his rival. 

For that was Jack Radwain’s trouble; he 
was in love, and he had a dangerous rival. 
Don’t smile; for there is no keener pain on 
earth—while it lasts. Poor Jack was young 
enough to imagine that it would last always, 
and his honest heart was heavy as he rode 
over the ridge that evening toward his home. 

The “ridge” was a rocky, heavily wooded 
spur of the mountain chain that jutted far 
out into the valley, and was wild and rugged 
in aspect. 

Jack’s beautiful chestnut mare carried him 


nimbly up the uneven trail, and he had 
almost reached the summit when he ‘sud- 
denly caught sight of a moving object among 
the rocks and bushes about a hundred yards 
ahead. Instantly he drew rein and shaded 
his eyes for observation. 

It was a lonely spot, ‘and it was. only 
natural, under the circumstances, that his 
first thought should be of the fugitive bank 
robber. The moving object at once resolved 
itself into the form of a man creeping on 
all fours among the rocks. 

Turning aside, Jack hitthed his mare 
among the trees and ran swiftly and silently 
forward. The man was apparently moving 
with great caution, but the red glare of the 
departing sun was in the sky beyond him, 
and against that»flaming background his 
dark form was plainly outlined. 

What was he doing? He had drawn a 
crow-bar from some hidden niche and was 
striving with might and main to pry up an 
immense flat rock. 

Nearer and nearer crept Jack, until sud- 
denly he sprang erect and barely smothered 
a cry of astonishment. He had.made a 
double discovery: the man _ before him 
was his hated rival, Paul Delashmut; and 
beneath the rock, which had slightly yielded 
to the crow-bar, he caught a glimpse of a 
tray full of the bank’s lost treasure! 

Among Jack’s tumultuous emotions at 
that moment, there was a quick throb of 
unchristian joy at this disgraceful downfall 
of his rival; and, with visions of winning 
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sweet Annabel Murray and of earning the 
five thousand dollar reward, he was about 
to spring on the crouching man when the 
latter seemed to become all at once cognizant 
of his presence, and, snatching the crow-bar 
from beneath the rock, whirled it violently 
about and struck Jack a crushing blow 
with it. 

That settled matters for poor Jack, and 
he lay quite still, with his unconscious 
boyish face upturned to the evening sky, 
while Paul Delashmut coolly mounted the 
chestnut mare and dashed away along the 
trail over the ridge. 

“Curse the meddling puppy! I suppose 
I've killed him, and I’m glad of it,’ he 
muttered. “ But 
Pil have to get 
out of this now 
and lie low fora 
few weeks; then 
T’ll come back 
between two days 
and carry off the 
swag.” 

Soon he was 
rapidly descend- 
ing the western 
slope of the ridge, 
and the valley lay 
below, with here 
and there a farm- 
house dotting its 
green expanse. 

“Hello!” he 
suddenly ejacu- 
lated, sotto voce, 
as a young girl, 
with her arms full of wild 
rose and boxwood blos- 
soms, emerged from a 
shaded byway into the trail just 
ahead of him. “’Tis sweet Anna- 
bel herself! Fate is kind, to give ~“#™ 
me such a farewell tryst.” 

The next moment, he had ridden for- 
ward, dismounted, and was bowing before 
Annabel Murray. 

Now the latter young lady had a strong 
vein of coquetry running at all sorts of 
angles through her composition, and could 
no more help smiling and dimpling when 


an agreeable man paid court to her than 
But she 
was surprised at sight of the chestnut mare. 


water can help running down hill. 
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“Why, it is Mr. Radwain’s Nan !” she gaid, 
“Where did you get her?” 

“T found her tied to a tree up yonder on 
the ridge,” was the scrupulously truthful 
reply. 

Instantly the dimples vanished, and were 
replaced by a look of anxious perplexity, 

“That is strange,” she said, musingly. “J 
wonder where Jack can be?” 

The face above her darkened with a scowl, 
That name coming so naturally to her lips, 
and the unconscious tenderness of eyes and 
voice, were a bitter revelation to Paul 
Delashmut. Hitherto, while his love for 


Annabel Murray had been the merest passing 
he had hugged to his false breast the 
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pleasant conviction that her heart was his. 
And now his jealous Spanish blood suddenly 
famed to a white heat, and a wild desire 
came over him to make her the companion 
of his flight. He put out his arms with a 
quick movement, and clasped the startled 
girl to his breast. 

“Annabel, do you love me?” he demanded. 
“Do you love me, darling ?” 





“No, no,” cried Annabel, striving to free 
herself, startled for once out of all -her 
coquetry. 

She did not see the white teeth come 
together with a grinding clash, but she felt 
the strong arms tighten about her, felt herself 
lifted and swung to the horse’s back, and the 
next moment she realized that Paul Dela- 
shmut was running away with her on Jack 
Radwain’s horse! The humor: of the situa- 
tion struck her, and a half-smile struggled to 
her lips; but it vanished in an instant, when 
she discovered that he was lashing the mare 
into a mad gallop, and, leaving the trail, was 
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making straight across country for the river, 
regardless of obstacles. 

She tried to speak, to remonstrate, but he 
held her so tightly, and the mare galloped so 
furiously, that the effort to utter an intelligi- 
ble word was vain. So on they went reck- 
lessly, and her uneasiness turned to absolute 
terror when she saw that they were headed 
straight for the treacherous river flats, where 





men and beasts had sunk and perished in 
the quicksands times without number. She 
screamed out a warning then, but it was too 
late; he answered with another senseless cut 
of the cruel whip on the mare’s tender flank, 
and in a moment the maddened creature was 
plunging in the mire of the bottomless flats. 

The poor animal, guided by an instinct 
truer than any sense her rider possessed, 
turned toward a little oasis of solidg ground, 
and, after a terrible struggle, reached it and 
tried to draw herself from the quagmire. 
But her impatient tormentor rewarded her 
intelligence by leaping to the ground and 
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beating her over the head with his clubbed 
riding-whip. 

This brutal act fired Annabel’s soul with 
indignation, and, springing forward, she 
grasped the cruel uplifted arm and cried 
Out: 

“Coward! for shame! 
abuse Jack’s horse!” 

Instantly he dropped whip and bridle, and, 
turning, grasped Annabel’s arm and forced 
her to run with him across the sands to the 
river. The treacherous quicksand shifted 
beneath her feet, but her light weight and 
rapid movements kept her from sinking to 
any perilous depth; and at last they reached 
the water’s brink and stood once more on 
solid ground. 

By this time, a dreadful thought had come 
to Annabel: the wild looks and actions of 
Delashmut suggested the fear that he had 
lost his reason and she was at the mercy of a 
lunatic. She glanced hurriedly up, down, 
and across the turbulent stream, and was 
rejoiced to see a man approaching in a skiff. 
To him, stranger though he might be, she 
would appeal for help and protection. 

But her abductor, as if divining her pur- 
pose, tightened his clutch on | arm, and 
the stranger, altering his hd a little, 
landed so far down the stream that inter- 
vening willows hid her from his view; and 
Delashmut’s firm white hand stifled the ery 
she woultl have uttered. When the man 
had disappeared, her companion lifted her 
bodily and ran with her to the skiff. He 
had lost his hat in the quicksand, and she, 
noticing his uncovered head and hoping to 
create a diversion, suddenly cried out: 

“Your hat! where is it? Let us go back 
and get it!” 

But, as if even fate were arrayed against 
her, his quick eye caught sight of an old 
cap lying in the skiff, together with a tat- 
tered oilskin coat and fisherman’s rubber 
boots. Snatching up the cap, he placed it 
on his head and turned to her with a smile 
of triumph. 

Once within the frail craft, she dared 
make no further effort to escape, through 
fear of capsizing it. 

35 Row straight across, please,” she said, 
tremulously; “the rapids are scarcely half 
a mile below.” 

Delashmut bowed and bent to the oars; 
but his movements were awkward 


You shall not 


and 
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unskilled, and she saw at a glance that he 
was not master of the art of rowing, 
Scarcely had they reached mid-stream when 
he lost control of the boat, and the swift 
current caught it and whirled it away down 
stream at a rate which sent a chill of terror 
to Annabel’s heart. She begged for the 
oars, but he would not relinquish them; and 
she could do nothing effective with the one 
oar that lay idly in the skiff. 

On, on, they swept, more swiftly each 
moment, until the verdure-clad banks of 
the stream seemed to shoot past in one 
continuous flash of green. 

Annabel’s head swam and her very heart 
grew cold, as the roar of the falls arose 
louder and nearer with each fleeting instant, 
She thought of Jack Radwain, and longed 
for his strong arms and clear head to inter- 
pose between her and the impending peril, 

Delashmut sat staring helplessly from side 
to side, apparently unable either to realize 
fully or make any effort to avert the danger 
ahead. Annabel looked at him and curled 
her lip in self-scorn, because she had thought 
him, handsome and grand-looking, and had 
rather enjoyed poor Jack’s jealous tortures, 
And now sife was to have the doubtiul 
honor of being dashed into eternity with 
him; and Jack, dear old Jack, could neyer 
know how it happened, and—and— 

But just here thought came to an 
end, and all sensation was merged in one 
awful convulsion of terror, for they were on 
the verge of the rapids. The wild fury of 
the waters was all about them; no remnant 
of hope was left; the frail skiff was rearing 
for the plunge. Annabel uttered no cry, 
but set her teeth together and grasped the 
sides of the boat firmly. After that,\ she 
was not clearly conscious of anything more 
for a long time. : 

When she opened her. eyes again, it was 
night, and she was in a‘fisherman’s hut in 
the woods. She listened with a dreamy 
stunned feeling while the old man told her 
how he had picked her up, clinging to the 
upturned boat, in the pool below the rapids. 

Of her companion he could tell her 
nothing, and she was left to conjecture 
whether Delashmut had been ‘drowned or 
had swum ashore and abandoned her to 
her fate. 

When morning came, she arose rather 
dizzily and went out into the fresh air. 
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The treacherous river looked placid and 
beautiful in the sunlight, and she sat down 
upon its brink to reflect on her position and 
decide how she was to return to her home. 

The problem was presently solved for her 
in a most unexpected way. The old fisher- 
man came out of the wood near by, leading 
a horse, and, the moment Annabel saw them, 


she sprang up with a glad cry: 
“It is Nan! 
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through the open door came the mingled 
melody of the organ and a rich soprano 
voice. She knew the voice well; its owner 
was Blanche Douglas, the handsomest girl 
and finest singer in Larkspur. She was 
the leader of the choir, and the only jealous 
pangs Annabel had ever experienced had 
pierced her heart on the divers occasions 
when she had been forced to sit and listen 





Jack’s Nan! Oh, 
poor Nan, I feared 
you were lost in 
the flats!” 

“An’ @ sorry 
plight she was in, 
maam, before I 
rubbed her down,” 
said the old man. 

“Nan will take 
me home,” said 
Annabel. 

The fisherman’s 
wife kindly helped 
her to prepare for 
the long ride; and, 
ere the sun had 
reached the me- 
ridian, she was 
approaching the 
familiar home 
neighborhood. She 
was in a flutter of 
excitement and an- 
ticipation, feeling 
herself quite a hero- 
ine, after all she 
had gone through. 
She rather expected 
to find the country- 
side in a hubbub 
of excitement over 
her strange disap- 
pearance. 

And Jack Rad- 
wain? Ah, her heart told her that Jack 
was searching and grieving for her some- 
where.. Though all the world should aban- 
don her, she could always depend on faithful 
Jack! t 

As she laid this*comforting unction to 
her soul, she was drawing near the little 
stone church in the edge of the wood, where 
she had attended service ever since earliest 
childhood. She drew rein suddenly, as 











to that voice blending so harmoniously with 
Jack Radwain’s fine tenor. 

Once, when she and Jack had indulged 
in one of their characteristic “ tiffs,” she had 
unwisely taunted him with being in love 
with Blanche Douglas, and his answer had 
rankled in her bosom ever after. 


“Please leave Miss Douglas’s name 
alone,” he had said, sternly. “She at least 
would not make a plaything of a man’s 

p!ay g 
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heart ; she is good and 
true as an angel.” 
“And, if I had been 
drowned in the*rapids 
last evening, who 
knows but she might 
have inveigled Jack 
into marrying her?” 
thought Annabel now, 
with a spiteful little 
glance toward the in- 
visible songstress, and 
a glad thrill at her 
heart because she was 
still in the land of the 


living. 
Then the music 
ceased, and Blanche 


Douglas came out into 
the vestibule, swinging 
the keys of the church 
lightly in her slender 
gloved hand, and lin- 
gering a moment as if 
waiting for someone. 
What a magnificent 
queenly creature she 
was! Even Annabel 
could not help seeing 
that she looked as 
sweet and serene as 
the matchless summer 
morning, and, con- 
scious of her own dis- 
heveled appearance, 
she hastily drew Nan 
back to the shelter of 
the trees. At that in- 
stant, Miss Douglas’s 
voice reached her: 
“Come on, Jack, I’m waiting for you,” 
she was saying; and, before Annabel could 
fairly catch her breath again, she added: 
“Oh, you dear fellow, don’t be so impulsive! 
See, you’ve pushed my hat all awry.” 
Annabel’s heart was torn with the con- 
flicting desires to move forward and see 
what Jack was doing, and to shrink farther 
back among the trees. What she did do 
was to sit still as a statue until all sounds 
from the church had died away. Then, 
instead of going home, she turned Nan’s 
head and dashed away along a woodland 
path to a secluded nook that she knew of, 
at the foot of a precipice, where the north 
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end of the ridge broke off abruptly in a 
perpendicular wall of rock, and the river 
flashed and tumbled picturesquely at its 
base. : 

Here she dismounted. and, throwing Nan’s 
rein over a low-hanging branch, leaned, 


white and trembling, against the cold 
unresponsive breast of the cliff and sobbed 
as only the broken-hearted can. 

So her disappearance made so little differ- 
ence to Jack that he’ could go to choir- 
practice with Blanche Douglas, and could— 
could—push her hat “all awry,” and allow 
her to call him a “dear fellow”! Verily. if 
this were true of Jack, there was no man in 
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the world worth caring for; and Annabel 
wished dismaully that the old fisherman had 
left her in the pool below the rapids! 

Suddenly there was a sound of footsteps ; 
Naa gave a glad whinny, and Jack’s voice 
exclaimed : 


“Why, hello, Nanny, old girl! I thought 


it was your hoof-beats I heard on the cliff 


path a moment ago!” 

Annabel straightened up with a start, and 
stared stonily out across the river. The next 
moment, Jack caught sight of her and sprang 
forward with a glad cry: 

“Oh, Annabel, darling, where have you 
been? How is it that you are here with 
Nan? I thought that scoundrel Delashmut 
had run off with both of you!” 

Jack, in his joy, was 
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“Yours?” cried Annabel, with a sudden 
blaze of righteous indignation. “I suppose 
it was your terrible anxiety on my account 
that drove you to the church this morning, 
to sing psalms with Blanche Douglas!” 
Jack stared. “I haven’t the least idea 
what you mean,” he said, “I have not been 
to the church, nor have I seen Miss Douglas 
since last Sunday. For the past thirtysix 
hours, I’ve been tearing round the woods like 
a lunatic, in search of you, and running to 
the police station every hour to see if they 
had any tidings of you!” 
Some of the awful disdain went out of 
Annabel’s eyes, and her lips began to quiver. 
“ Jack, are you certain you haven’t been 
to the church this morning?” 





about to take her in his 
arms without so much as 
“by your leave”; but 
she pushed him away, 
drew herself up, and said 
with biting sarcasm : 

“Oh, you dear fellow, 
don’t be so impulsive! 
You are pushing my hat 
awry!” 

Jack fell back a step ; 
his arms dropped, and 
the light went out of 
his eyes. 

“Where have you 
been, Annabel ?” 

“Ts that anything to 
you?” 

“T wish to heaven it 
weren’t,” he ejaculated, 
bitterly. “But I think 
you'll admit that it is 
something to your par- 
ents, at least. They 
think, and everybody 
thinks, that you’ve 
eloped with Delashmut.” 

“T am much obliged 
to everybody, I’m sure.” 

There was a moment’s 
silence, then Jack said: 

“Tf you’ve an atom of 
heart in your breast, 
you'll go home this 
minute and relieve your’ 
poor mother’s anxiety, if 
not mine.” 
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“Dead sure. Why?” 

“ Because I—I heard Blanche call some- 
body ‘ Jack, and I thought—” 

“Couldn’t you see who it was?” interposed 
Jack. 

“N-no, I was—among the trees.” 

“ Well, if you had investigated, you’d have 
discovered that Miss Douglas's ‘Jack’ is a 
big Newfoundland dog her uncle sent her 
from Halifax last week. She named him 
Jack in my honor, and told me she should 
take him with her when she goes alone to 
the church to practice, because she is a little 
timid since she found that tramp asleep in 
the organ-loft.” 

“Then I’ve been wrong, Jack—dear Jack!” 

That was enough for Jack. In a moment, 
the golden head was on his breast, and a 
good many minutes went by before his curi- 
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SONNETS. 





MY NAME. 

osity again asserted itself and he allowed 
Annabel to tell the story of her involuntary 
elopement. 

Jack too had a story to tell, and he told jt 
with a thrill of life and gladness running 
through his tender voice. Jack had earned 
the five thousand dollar reward; for, though 
he had not exactly captured the thief, he had 
established his identity beyond.a doubt, and 
better still, he had discovered and restored 
all the lost valuables. e 

“As for the scoundrel himself, I only hope 
he will be caught and meet with his deserts” 
he said, in conclusion. 

“Oh, hush, Jack!” said Annabel, with a 
shiver. ‘“ He may be lying at the bottom of 
the pool below the rapids!” 

And so he was. The old fisherman found 
him a few days later. 


SONNETS. 


BY VERONA COE HOLMES. 


L. 
NIGHT. 

Ou, what if never, never once again— 
After long hours of glowing, glaring light 
Full-filled with labor—what if never Night 
Should come? Ah me! if we should wait in 

vain, : 
O’erworn and footsore, fainting, toil-oppressed, 
For kind permit to drop the tangled mesh 
Of work-day cares—should wait in vain the fresh 
Cool coming of the Night, with gift of rest? 
Lo, ’neath thy shrewd task-mastership, O sun, 
We strive and sweat: we shake the world with 

vast 
Emprises; but we bare our brows at last— 
We wash our hands of toil when Night is come. 
Oh, motherly good Night! we, weary, creep 


II. 
LIGHT. 
And what if evermore the Night should close 
Its folds about us when, with strength renewed, 
We long to urge the work erewhile eschewed— 
To frame and forge with lusty blows on blows? 
How would we watch, with ready right arms bare, 
The ashen East, enwrapped in shroud and pall, 
For Light whereby to speed the task let fall 
When Night and slumber seized us unaware! 
Ay, what if still the hours, bewildered, lost, 
Should evermore go groping blindly by— 
If palsied, dead, a ruin in the sky, 
Swung the great sun, burnt out and hoar with 
frost ? 
Oh, foolish auguries! Oh, dreams of Night! 
While life hath need of Light, shall there be 


Into the comfort of thine arms and sleep. Light. 
MY NAME. 
BY C. E. BOLLES. 


I WROTE my name on the shining sand 
Along the pebbly shore; 

The tide came in, the waves ran high— 
Alas! ’twas seen no more. 


I carved my name on a tablet fair, 
With laurel and with bay; 

The green leaves died, and the hand of time 
Soon smoothed the name away. 


I wrote my name in lines of gold 
On mammon’s glittering shrine; 
Thousands were there in after years: 
But where, oh, where was mine ? 


I wrote my name in a human heart 
With a loving kindly word, 

And it echoed round so loud and cleas 
That list’ning thousands heard. 
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LINDSAY CAIRN. 


BY SOPHIE EARL. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68, 


CHAPTER IV. 
BHEN Carl stepped up 
| confidently to accompany 
} Mrs. Cairn and her maid, 
he was surprised to find 
his escort very firmly 
declined. 

“No,” said Lindsay, 
“T cannot accept any 
more of your ‘friendly 
attentions,’ after the scene 
which you made me this 
afternoon. I see very 
distinctly, at last, how 
imprudent I have been 
in permitting you to 

monopolize me.” 
“Your fiery friend, I suppose, has been 
giving you a lecture on behavior,” returned 


Carrol, “or has my Cousin Fanny begun to 


Which is it?” 

“Neither. My own common sense has 
at last aroused me. Good-bye.” 

He went off furious. If jealousy generally 
blinds a woman to truth, it as often lends 
a man the intuitive perception usually lack- 
ing in his sex. The vague “I believe it 
because I believe it,’ which in his normal 
state he laughs at as the utmost absurdity 
of feminine unreason, now possesses his own 
masculine brain and as obstinately. 

Carl Carrol felt an indescribable convic- 
tion, founded upon nothing at all, that Eliot 
Hartley had lost him his chance of wedding 
Lindsay. She had shown no interest in the 
man, and he but little in her; yet, in one 
day, all had changed and could never again 
be the same. 

He was thinking of the possibility of a 
duel with savage joy, when he was over- 
taken by the object of his wrath and hatred. 

“Mr. Carrol,” said Hartley, courteously, 
“Tam going to ask you to walk on with me 
to my rooms at the Grand Hotel, where we 
can have a little talk together—an explana- 
tion, as you put it, which may be satisfactory 
t> us both.” . 

Von, CI—9. 


meddle too? 


“T should prefer to send a friend to settle 
the affair ‘en regle,’” replied Carl, stiffly. 

“Tt is useless. I would not accept your 
challenge. To cross swords for the lady, 
under the circumstances, would be to pay 
her a very bad compliment and bring her 
into unpleasant notoriety. When you hear 
what I have to say, you will feel less disposed 
to fight.” 

“Well, then, if we must talk it out like 
women, you might better come to my rooms, 
for we are almost at the door,” said the 
artist, with such civility as he could sum- 
mon, 

Mr. Hartley accepted at once, without 
seeming to notice the constraint of the invi- 
tation. 

Silently they mounted four flights of a 
spiral stairway, and then took a step into 
Bohemia; but Bohemia artistic, respectable, 
and elegant. The rooms which Mr. Carrol 
was ever ready to abandon for Mrs. Cairn’s 
simple little parlor were furnished with 
luxurious profusion and taste. Soft skins 
covered the floors, old tapestries and delicate 
textures hung over walls and windows, flow- 
ering plants were reflected in shadowy mir- 
rors, ease and comfort pervaded the more 
useful articles of furniture. There were 
pictures, too—numbers of them—but none 
unfinished ; the studio was on the other side 
of the house. 

Mr. Carrol struck a match and lit a rose- 
shaded lamp, then motioned his companion 
toward a chair. 

“Do you smoke?” he said, still stiffly, 
offering his cigar-case. 

“Yes, but—thanks—not now; let me get 
through my explanation first. I need not 
pretend to ignore the fact that my appear- 
ance here has annoyed you, nor that you 
dislike me; for both facts are evident. I 
can only preface my story by saying that 
from my heart of hearts I regret this, and 
am in a state of perplexity so great that there 
is really nothing for me to do but to give 
you the points and let you judge for your- 

(149) 
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self: Seven years ago, I started on a sea- 
voyage with my mother and a young lady 
named Elizabeth Kerne, usually called 
Lizzie Kerne. She was no relation to me, 
but the daughter of an old friend of my 
parents, whom my mother had adopted. 
She had no fortune—not a coin to her name, 
except the allowance my mother gave her. 
I was fond of her—we had been brought up 
together, like brother and sister; but I was 
not in love with her. I had no other attach- 
ment, however, and was quite willing to ful- 
fil my mother’s wish and marry her; only, 
as she was so young and I was not impatient, 
the engagement promised to be a long one. 
We started in a storm, and soon after were 
wrecked. I was badly hurt in the first 
shock of the accident, and how I happened 
to be saved I do not know. When I came 
to myself after hours of insensibility, my 
first questions were for my mother and my 
betrothed. The physician made inquiries, 
and brought word that my mother had been 
drowned, and that Miss Kerne had been 
saved by clinging to the rigging, but was so 
prostrated bodily and mentally by the 
exposure and horror that they feared she 
might be long in regaining her memory and 
the clearness of her mind. I believed myself 
to be dying, and insisted on sending for a 
clergyman and having the marriage cere- 
mony performed at once, so that she might 
be provided for. They had some trouble to 
induce her to consent; but at last they 
brought her, and we were married. It was 
not until the last words were said that I 
discovered, through the accident of a lifted 
curtain, that I had married the wrong 
woman. The similarity of the names 
‘Kerne’ and ‘Cairn,’ which, though spelt 
differently, are. pronounced alike, and the 
confusion of ‘Lizzie’ and ‘ Lindsay,’ had 
brought about this lamentable error. I tried 
to speak—to explain—but was too weak; 
they tell me I fainted. As the lady recov- 
ered, which was soon after, and learned of 
the mistake, she was very indignant and 
mortified, and disappeared without even 
waiting for her marriage certificate, which is 
of course in my possession. I now doubt if 
she even knew my name.” 

Mr. Hartley paused; but Carl was silent. 

“On that point,” resumed Hartley, “ per- 
haps you can inform me. Is Mrs. Cairn 
aware that I—” 


“She is not,” he answered, witn an effort, 
“T recognized you; she did not. She told 
me her story only*the other day—the very 
day you appeared. She has no idea of your 
identity.” 

‘“So much the better,” said Mr. Hartley, 
with satisfaction. “That will simplify mat- 
ters.” 

The artist gazed at him in mute wonder, 

“You seem surprised,” said Eliot. “Let 
me try to make you understand. Of course, 
we were married legally; we are man and 
wife to-day—” 

Carl winced. 

“But it was all by mistake. The parson 
himself, a strict churchman, said it was an 
exceptional case which might justify disso- 
lution.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Carrol, brightening, “I 
begin to see. You love someone else—you 
want your freedom.” 

“Not so fast. Let me goon: I was sup- 
posed to be dying, and I was really ill. It 
was a month before I was up and about; 
and then, though I tried my best, I could 
not discover the remotest trace of—my bride. 
I have advertised, taken all sorts of legal 
steps, in vain. Chance—I ought to say 
Providence—brought me to this city a few 
days ago. Madame Strelna’s husband was 
an old friend of mine in my college days 
at Bonn. I called there; she talked of her 
musicale. As I was leaving, she asked me 
carelessly if I would carry a message from 
her to Madame Cairn, and, on questioning 
her, I became convinced that she was speak- 
ing of my vanished wife. Now, my satis- 
faction at her ignorance of my identity comes 
from this: Madame Strelna is in my con- 
fidence; I had a moment’s conversation with 
her before setting out to join you, and she 
reluctantly admitted that she thought there 
was no chance for me to gain my wife’s 
affections. She spoke of your love for the 
lady, and seemed to think it was returned. 
If that is the case—if I should be convinced 
that it is the case—I shall, of course, put no 
obstacle in the way of her claiming her 
legal freedom, as—under the very excep- 
tional circumstances alone, mind—I consider 
she has a moral right to do.” 

He paused, and there was a long silence. 
Carl Carrol’s face was pale and set, his eyes 
fixed gloomily upon the floor. He was 
struggling against his pride and egotism, 
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and at last they yielded to his better feel- 


ings. 

“T hope you will pardon my rudeness,” 
he said, frankly holding out his hand, “If 
I had known what a noble-hearted man 
I was insulting, believe me, I—” 

“T do believe you,” interrupted Hartley, 
clasping his hand firmly. “Let us be 
friends. I can’t help myself, you know; 
put I think it only right to admit that I am 
in a fair way of falling in love with my 
wife, and am more than ready to keep my 
troth, though I pledged it by accident. If 
she is to be won for me, I mean to try to 
win her; so don’t let us misunderstand each 
other on that point.” 

“Your chances are good,” sighed Carl. 
“She has refused me three times, and would 
not allow me to write to the clergyman or 
doctor to make inquiries concerning you— 
some delicacy she had about property. There 
is nothing for me but to go away and try to 
forget, or stay here and fight it out. Men 
don’t often die for love’s sake, as women do; 
I’m sure I don’t know why, for we certainly 
su‘fer. Will you smoke now?” 

“With pleasure.” 

They sat talking till they remembered 
that it was dinner-time, and then they dined 
together at a restaurant where they met 
friends, and the evening ended pleasantly at 
Mr. Hartley’s rooms. 

Carl Carrol all unwittingly was taking the 
best and easiest way to work his own healing. 
For a jealous pain, the friendship of the 
rival—or at least a kind feeling toward him 
—is the only relief and cure. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ir was agreed between the baroness, her 
cousin, and Mr. Hartley, that, until the latter 
gave his consent, nothing should be said to 
Mrs. Cairn. He wished to woo and win her 
for himself, without thought on her. part of 
duty or constraint; and she was very far 
from suspecting the truth. She certainly 
seemed a little shy with Mr. Hartley and 
avoided him when she could, to his decided 
discomfiture ; but Carl Carrol easily guessed 
that this was because of his own teasing, 
and that perhaps the caricatures and his 
quarrel had something to do with it. 

“What became of your duel?” she asked, 
the first time she found a chance, “I 
positively trembled for everybody’s life.” 


“By ‘everybody’ do you mean me, or 
your ardent—blond ardent—admirer?” asked 
Carrol, laughing. 

“Whichever you please. It might have 
spared me restless nights and days of 
anxiety, if I could have foreseen the tran- 
quillity of your demeanor at our next meet- 
ing.” 

“We made it up,” said Carl, gravely. 
“He is an admirable fellow. I think of 
putting him into a picture, as—as—whom do 
you think he would do for? Launcelot?” 

“Launcelot? Nonsense! Launcelot was 
certainly dark. He would make a better 
Saint George; and then you might use your 
famous sketches of the double phase—one 
for George, one for the dragon.” 

“You are irreverent, frivolous, Lindsay, 
and when I repeat this to him—” 

“Which you will not do.” 

“We shall see. There, then,” he added, 
as he saw her distressed, “I shall be 
silent.” 

Lindsay was puzzled. She did not know 
what to make of her old friend. His manner 
had changed. Evidently, she thought, the 
knowledge of her previous life had at last 
made him believe in her refusal. She, it 
must be remembered, never doubted that her 
husband was dead; but she fancied, from 
Mr. Carrol’s behavior, that he did not think 
her free, and, though relieved, she felt a 
little lonely at his withdrawal. 

Madame Strelna was very kind. She pre- 
tended to find her pale and out of spirits, 
and one day proposed a grand idea for a 
summer rest. They were in Lindsay’s little 
parlor, a bright room furnished in brown 
and gold—which colors, when cunningly 
blended, give out such rich effects for a small 
outlay. A great brown vase full of field- 
flowers was standing where the light fell 
full upon them, and the wild bloom lost 
nothing by contrast with the be-ribboned 
dainty basket of yellow roses that the 
baroness had just placed on a table. 

“T have come,” she said, as she sank into 
a comfortable chair with satisfaction, “to 
announce your summer plans.” 

“ Mine?” 

“Yes. You are tired out—or you ought 
to be, after your busy season. I do not 
invite you. I claim you; I positively insist 
upon having you to share the sweetest of 
Swiss chalets by the most romantic of lakes 
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at the foot of the most majestic—or at least,” 
she said, catching herself up, “one of the 
most majestic of mountains. We are all 
going. That is, our own particular society 
set, with our usual sprinkling of artists. 
The others will live in the hdétel, while you 
and I will occupy a tiny annex, a wee 
chalet with hanging balconies cut out like 
wooden lace-work, and deep chimney-places 
where pine logs blaze up and crackle o’ cold 
nights. I have been there before. Pack 
your trunk at once; put in everything of 
the prettiest, with a mountain dress as ravish- 
ing as you can invent.” 

“But I am not sure—” 

“Yes, you are.” 

“Tndeed I am not.” 

“Mr. Hartley is going.” 

“ What difference does that make to me?” 
But her color rose. 

“And my Cousin Carl.” 

“T can bear the idea of both without losing 
my customary calm, dear madame, and I 
scarcely see—” 

“Tf there is one thing I hate,” exclaimed 
the baroness, petulantly, “it is prudence. 
Marthe is perfectly trustworthy; leave her 
in charge. ‘Come, oh! come with me!’” 

“Of course I want to. Did you say Herr 
Strich was going?” 

“He is probably packing a grand piano 
at this instant, and composing curious accom- 
paniments all the while in thinking of you 
and the songs you will sing, with all sorts 
of Swiss cries and squeals and halloos and 
la-la-las in them.” 

“Squeals?” cried Mrs. Cairn, indignantly. 
“Twas not sure if I wanted to go, before; 
now I know I don’t. Squeais!”’ 

“Pardon—oh, pardon! Herr Strich and 
you could turn any kind of noise—more 
pardon—sound, I should say, into a joy. 
A groan from you would be ‘silver sweet,’ 
and altogether golden if echoed by a soft 
thunder-pat from the gentle ‘executioner’ !”’ 

“T ought to be mollified.” 

“Mr. Hartley would be desolated if you 
did not go—‘his days sunless, his nights 
starless.’ ” 

“Tf you mention him again, I shall decide 
at once to stay at home.” 

“T don’t really believe he would much 
care,” said Madame Strelna, with unblush- 
ing falsity. “People are raising the’report,” 
she added, mischievously, “that he is attent- 
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ive to me—that we are, in fact, engaged; but 
it is not so, I assure you. I have no imme. 
diate intention of remarrying, though I do 
not say I never will, And—and I admire 
Mr. Hartley.” 

“He is very nice,” said Mrs. Cairn, indif. 
ferently; and then the talk turned to the 
summer plan, toilettes were discussed, and 
all settled before the gay little lady left the 
house. 

Two weeks later, they were settled together 
in a spot of ideal beauty, a little sheltered 
nook in a valley that was nearly all blue 
lake. There was just enough of land and 
jutting rock for a tiny picturesque hamlet 
composed of half a dozen little chalets, one 
big one for a hotel, and a wee, wee church 
with two tinkling bells that rang out the 
quarters and hours with a falling fourth that 
sounded like a comical sigh. One could 
fancy the little belfry wagging its head and 
sighing: “Ah! me!” over the pleasant flight 
of time. 

Great gloomy mountains rose around, 
crowding each other, toppling their rugged 
peaks and snowy crags and dizzy ledges, 
with here and there a cleared spot, a patch 
of light-green through the emerald pines, 
with a little dwelling snugly perched beneath 
some sheltering cliff. 

The baroness and Lindsay were the first 
to arrive. The others were to come later 
and when they pleased. During the first 
few days, the freshness of the air, the novelty 
of the scene, and the utter delight in freedom 
and idleness were enough; but, as_ they 
became more used to the glories of nature 
above, below, and all around them, the 
ladies began to look forward with pleasure 
to the arrival of their friends, and the first 
party of ladies and gentlemen that descended 
from the steamboat was greeted with joy. 

All the picturesque points were visited; 
the most frantic expeditions were planned 
and carried out, and still they cried ‘‘ Excel- 
sior!” and sighed for regions loftier still. 

Then, just when a perilous undertaking 
had been firmly determined upon, the guide’s 
scruples overcome, the landlord’s objections 
crushed, a blight befell. The mountain, 


whose cloudy summit was regarded as a 
trusty barometer, showed a filmy wreath of 
cloud, and the wreath expanded and became 
a turban, and then spread out into a veil 
that crept down and down, covering all the 
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country with its mistiness, and bringing after 
it a week of pouring rain. 


4 CHAPTER VI. 

EVERYONE knows the dreariness of a 
rainy week in a country hotel, whether by 
seashore, on mountain top, or in the hap- 
piest of valleys; and, although this chosen 
spot was far more delightful than other 
places in fair weather, all such merits failed 
in a storm, and it became like any other 
muddy waste of desolation. 

The stricken tourists set their wits to work 
for indoor amusement; all the changes were 
rung and rung again on tableaux, games, 
and every variety of musical combination. 
The wonderful excursion long served to 
arouse a faint interest tinged with lingering 
hope; but so many days came and went 
before they could carry ‘it* out, that they 
began to treat it as a joke—to bring it up 
every day as a new idea—so that they 
almost ended by believing that there was no 
such place, and consequently no possibility 
of ever getting there. 

Then, as is always the case when things 
grow unbearably bad, a change came. The 
sun shone out so brilliantly that everyone 
appeared at breakfast in good spirits, and 
gay laughter sounded through the halls that 
lately echoed to complaint. 

Mr. Hartley entered the breakfast-room, 
looking radiant and satisfied. He was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Carrol, Herr Strich, and 
others, all beaming. 

“ Ladies,” said one of them, “ prepare for 
the worst.” 

“We have endured the worst so long that 
you may spare your threats,” cried the 
baroness, defiantly. 

“Life has been dull lately,’ mused the 
Herr “ Executioner”; “song and tone-poem 
have ceased to charm; the dice-box has 
ceased to rattle; the frenzy of euchre is 
abated, and cribbage has taken to his heels 
entirely—” 

“But the sun shines,” interrupted Carl, 
“and—don’t scream, I beg—the excursion 
takes place to-day! Those of you who wish 
to go will make ready with all speed after 
breakfast. The guides and donkeys, with 
provisions, have already started, and more 
guides await our pleasure.” 

Such a clatter of tongues followed on this 
joyful announcement—such haste and run- 
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ning to and fro! And, before long, a 
picturesque procession, with peaked hats 
and gay mountain dresses, merrily wended 
their way. 

For some time, the day was like any day 
of the sort; then, after dinner, came various 
little haps and mishaps and distinctive little 
adventures. The climb was difficult, and, 
though they toiled on bravely, they were 
still far from the height of their desire. It 
loomed whitely overhead, with a little 
shadowy shred of cloud still wafting over its 
snows. And the head guide kept looking 
up with enough of anxiety in his face to 
cause someone to ask him what was troubling 
him. 

“That little cloud,” he answered. “There 
is no certainty about the weather when that 
wreath of vapor hovers over our mountain. 
It may blow off; again, it may bring us a 
tempest such as would mean danger and 
perhaps death. A guide’s responsibility is 
great. If you should ask me if I think we 
shall have a storm, I should answer— 
remembering that we have had a week of 
rain—no; but, if you should trust to my 
prudence, I should advise you all to take no 
chances on my opinion, but get back to the 
valley with all speed.” 

“No, no; never!” cried one. 

“Let us take your opinion and our own 
chances, and enjoy the fearful peril that we 
now invite!” exclaimed another. 

“But let us reflect,” ventured Madame 
Strelna: “I am not thirsting for a romantic 
end, and, if that cloud or scrap of visible 
dew means an avalanche or a tearing-up-by- 
the-roots tornado, or any other Alpine 
specialty, I shall spring upon a vacant 
donkey and rush headlong for the valley!” 

The guide hesitated. “Madame,” he 
replied, after a moment’s thought, “I do not 
think there will be bad weather; but it is 
my duty to warn you of all chances. How- 
ever, there is a good inn on a plateau a mile 
or more above, and there we can stop and 
consider.” 

It was agreed that this would be best, 
and they all pursued their way in high 
spirits, glad’ as school-children to be out 
after their week’s confinement. 

“Just here, if you would not mind making 
a détour,” suggested the guide, ‘‘there is a 
wonderful view: an opening in the mount- 
ains, with a very pretty waterfall beyond. 
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But we must all keep together, for there are 
several paths diverging from it, and to take 
a wrong turn is to go miles astray.” 

Mrs, Cairn was walking with one of the 
ladies of the party, and was deep in some 
interesting conversation ; she heard what the 
man said without heeding it, and Mr. Hart- 
ley. who had turned from the others to get 
a tuft of edelweiss—a treasure never to be 
passed lightly by—was absorbed in arranging 
his carved presser, and did not hear a word. 
In fact, he did not even know they had 
turned aside from the original track, and 
was all the more delighted and amazed 
when the view opened suddenly upon him 
in all its witchery. 

The mountains seemed to have parted for 
the very purpose of revealing the fairy-like 
cascade. The purplish sides of the steep 
cleft were hung with moss and delicate 
ferns, with here and there a cluster of blue 
harebells; beyond, across a chasm, fell a 
feathery cascade from such a tremendous 
height that, long before it reached the stream 
below, it had turned into smoky moisture. 
Gnarled and writhing pines bent above the 
source; through their dark branches glist- 
ened the glaciers of the higher peaks; 
further off and above, deep-blue sky. In 
spite of the merry chatting tourists, the 
whole scene was inexpressibly sad; the 
remoteness and the loneliness could be seen 
in some subtle atmospheric way, and Lindsay 
felt, she knew not why, like bursting into 
tears. 

Fascinated, she lingered, ventured nearer 
to the edge of the precipice, and slipped 
around a great rock to be alone for a moment 
with this vivid yet desolate phase of nature. 
She could not, nor can anyone, understand 
why all that life and color and movement 
should bring such a thrill of anguish to the 
very hearts that love it best, admire it most, 
appreciate it most keenly; she could not 
understand why the love of nature’s beauty, 
like all other earthly love, is mingied with 
pain intense as it is sweet. 

She sat there gazing wistfully through 
the parted rocks, listening to the light 
laughter and gay talk of the happy party 
just at hand, and then she suddenly espied 
a curious bird’s nest in a tiny crevice halt 
hidden by a drooping bunch of harebells. 
The bird emerged and watched the intruders 
suspiciously. So absorbed was Lindsay «ver 
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its shy yet evident indignation, that she for. 
got to notice that the voices had ceased and 
she was verily alone. 

She came to herself with a start, after g 
minute or two of utter silence, and left her 
nook with a certain feeling of alarm, 

“Qh, there you are! You gave us‘a fine 
fright,” said Mr. Hartley, appearing suddenly 
down the zigzag path. “They just missed 
you, and sent me back to bring you up to 
the others. Come, don’t let us delay, for 
we ought to be getting on; the storm ig 
gathering.” 

‘“How did you manage to get left?” he 
added, as she lingered for one last look. 

“T crept around that rock to have the 
view all tomyself. I don’t know if you feel 
the same, but expressions of delight over 
anything like this always jar on me. What 
can we say when our hearts are breaking 
with adoration and agony over our inability 
to break out into adequate thanksgiving and 
praise?” 

He looked at her rapt face in some sur. 
prise; he had never seen this side of her 
character. She had always been light and 
gay or cheerfully quiet, but he had never 
seen her so earnest and glowing. 

“T understand a very little of what you 
say,” he replied, smiling, “though I com- 
prehend rather more of what you mean.” 

They turned and began to climb the path, 
still discussing the subtleties of nature’s 
magnetism and growing so deeply interested 
in their plunges into the unfathomable that 
they were at last startled when they awoke 
to the fact that they were very long in over- 
taking their friends. They stopped to shout 
a yodel which was answered faintly from 
above. 

“We are all right, then,” said Mr. Hartley, 
looking relieved; “but they seem very far 
off.” 

“T think they might have waited,” said 
Lindsay. “Oh! there is the first drop of 
rain, and the wind is rising. Let us hurry.” 

The wind caught them sharply as_ they 
turned the next bend in the zigzag, and 
perhaps that may have been why, meeting 
it with bent heads, they turned to the left 
at a shorter curve, instead of keeping on by 
the edge of the mountain. They were silent 
now; for the rain began to patter down, and 
they had but one thought—to reach shelter. 
Lindsay stopped to unroll her waterproof, 
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THE .WINE 
and her companion helped her to fasten it 
and pull the hood over her head, Half an 
hour passed—an hour; still they toiled up 
and on, and not a sign of their friends. 

Mr. Hartley looked anxious, and Mrs. 
Cairn began to show signs of fatigue. And 
then, all at once, they emerged from the last 
bend on a long level that promised to lead on 
for miles. 

_ They looked at each other in dismay. 

“We are lost,” said Lindsay, faintly. 

“Tt certainly looks like it, yet I cannot 
understand—” 

“Nor I.” Her voice trembled ; she seemed 
realy to cry. 

“You are very tired—worn out. Too tired 
to turn back ?” . 

“T—I am afraid I couldn’t walk so far, 
but. of course I must try.” 

“There seems to be something like a hut 
or a chalet beyond there,” said Mr. Hartley, 
hopefully. “It is probably a shelter for 
travelers. We really must make for that and 
rest before trying to go back.” 

“What time is it?” she asked. 
my watch at home.” 

He looked at his. ‘ Half-past four.” 

“And we left the cascade—” 

“About three o’clock, 1 think.” 

“Tt will be night before we catch up with 
the others !”? she exclaimed, in distress. “ We 
must turn back at once.” 

“Pardon me,” he said, firmly, detaining 
her. “ We will go on to the shelter first. I 
am drenched through, and you are worn out. 
We shall probably find fuel and refresh- 
ments waiting for us there, and we require 
both. Take my arm; it will help you.” 

“You are weary enough yourself, without 
half carrying me,” she objected; but he 
insisted, and they walked on. 

Five minutes more brought them to the 
shelter—a rough little hut, but water-tight, 
furnished with a table, a bench, some chairs, 
and a cupboard containing tinned meats, tea, 
coffee, and biscuits in abundance. A notice 
on the wall, printed in many languages, 
invited the wayfarer to take what he needed 
and indicated how he was to pay. 


“T left 
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THE wine of pearls distilled 
Is friendship’s kindly praise, 
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Mr. Hartley made Lindsay sit down and 
rest while he lighted a fire and went to fill 
a kettle from a neighboring spring. Lindsay 
rummaged through the cupboard while he 
was gone, produced two heavy mugs and two 
tin plates, and had the table set before he 
returned. It was not long before they felt 
comforted and restored, though both quailed 
at the idea of the long miles they had to 
retrace. 

A blinding flash of lightning, followed by 
a terrific clap of thunder, startled them. 

“How are we ever to get back?” cried 
Mrs. Cairn, starting up. “Come! we must 
go this instant. Do you hear me? This 
instant !” 

“No,” he said, calmly. “We must not 
stir from here until this storm is over— 
not if we have to stay a week.” 

She stared at him in amazement. 

“T prefer to go,” she said, coldly. 

“And I shall not allow you to stir,” he 
answered, with composure. 

“ By what right—” 

“Well, for one thing, I love you—” 

“This is no time for a flirtation or any 
nonsense, Mr. Hartley,” she interrupted. 

Outside, the wind howled and wailed, and 
the rain poured down in torrents. Inside, 
the fire crackled merrily in the little chim- 
ney-place, and answered instead of candles 
in the falling dusk. 

Lindsay sat down by the hearth, and Mr. 
Hartley bent toward her so that the light 
fell full on his face. She was a little 
alarmed and very angry with herself for not 
feeling more displeasure. Then, meeting 
those kind brown eyes, her anger melted, 

“Do you care at all for me?” 

“T certainly do—like you,” she replied, 
rather hesitatingly. 

“Ts that all?” 

“T think so.” 

He took her hand and looked into her 
eyes. 

“A wife,” he said, gently, “ought to love 
her husband; and, though you married me 
by mistake, you are my wife.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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A cheering draught that nerves the heart 
Discouragements to rase. 











THE CHILDREN’S FANCY-DRESS PARTY. 


BY ANNETTE FOX. 


ing to the small folk as a costume 

party, and it is a mistake to suppose 

that the getting-up of pretty dresses involves 

any great outlay, either of time or expense. 

During Christmas week, I was stopping in 

a country house in Maryland, in which were 

gathered some fifteen guests, and within an 

easy drive were four other great old-fash- 

ioned mansions filled to overflowing with 
parties of relatives and friends. 


N° form of entertainment is so fascinat- 





THE QUEEN OF DIAMONDS. 


One evening had been set aside for a 
children’s party; the older people were 
expected to make themselves useful, and the 
full-grown young ladies and gentlemen to 
recollect that the juveniles had the first right 
to the dancing-floor. 

The eagerly looked-for event grew to such 
proportions that somebody suggested its 
evolution into a fancy-dress party, and, as 
various persons had prepared themselves for 
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such possibility by bringing the needed 
attire, this idea was enthusiastically received 
on all sides. 





LOUIS XV FLOWER-GIRL. 


The entertainment proved delightful, and 
numbers among the guests, large and small, 
appeared in exceedingly gorgeous raiment 
that cost a deal of money. There were, 
however, a good many costumes—among the 
most effective, too—which had been impro- 
vised from inexpensive materials and very 
quickly made, thanks to several sewing- 
machines and their willing workers. 

The Queen of Diamonds was represented 
by a tall graceful girl of fifteen. Her garb 
was patterned after that of the well-known 
engraving of Queen Philippa of France. 
The under-dress was of white flannel, over 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
which diamond-shaped patterns in red silk 
were sewed. The over-dress and hanging 
sleeves were of red merino. The sceptre 
was gilt, and the crown was of card-board 
covered with gilt paper and Rhine-stone 
stars, with a thin muslin veil depending 
from it. 
Another pretty costume was that of the 
Louis XV _ flower-girl, worn by a clever 
a 
ee: 
oot ar 





JAPANESE LADY. 


damsel of fourteen—devised, too, by her own 
ingenuity, out of a gown of her mother’s. 
It had a low bodice and short skirt in pink 
silk, shot with red. The flounce, sleeves, 
and kerchief folds were in white embroidered 
muslin, to correspond with the bib apron. 
Fly bows in shot moiré silk and bunched-up 
tunic in Pompadour nun’s-veiling completed 
the costume. The wearer’s short curls were 
powdered, some extra tresses added at the 
top, and decorated with ribbons and flowers. 
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An exceedingly handsome woman was 
arrayed as a Japanese dame of rank, in a 
beautiful and costly costume which she had 
brought home as a souvenir of a recent visit 
to that interesting land. The robe was of 
red China crape, embroidered with birds and 
flowers and bordered with graduated bands 
of black silk gayly embroidered, and there 
was a sash to match. The robe fell open 
half-way up the front, and showed a cloth- 
of-gold petticoat, edged with a fanciful braid. 
The hair was tightly drawn back in a fashion 
that would have been sadly trying to a less 
classical face, and was ornamented with gold 
combs and pins. 

The little Chinese carriage-driver—or 
puller, to speak correctly—proved a great 
success. The costume was devised by the 





JUST FROM CHINA, 


above-mentioned lady, after a drawing in 
her sketch-book. It consisted of a blue 
woolen blouse and loose trousers. A veri- 
table Chinese would have worn a pointed 
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straw hat; but, that shape being unobtain- 
able, a substitute was found in rice-paper 
crossed here and there with straw bands, 
and tied under the chin with red strings. 
On the breast of the tunic was sewed a 
large red medallion decorated with Chinese 
characters in black and gold, and a pair of 
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I think the handsomest of the children’s 
costumes were those of a Page and g 
Fortune-teller, and their wearers showed 
marked dramatic ability. The dresses were 
among the home-made ones, but I must 
content myself with the briefest possible 
description, 














PAGE (HENRY VIII). 


Chinese sandals were procured from Balti- 
more. The small Chinaman dragged a 
large-sized doll’s wagon which was filled 
with bonbons and flowers. The dress could 
be made of white or gray linen or cotton, 
bound with black braid, and would look 
very well. 











FORTUNE-TELLER. 


The Fortune-teller’s dress was of sky-blue 
cashmere, powdered with stars and crescents 
cut out of gold paper. About the bottom 
of the skirt was a broad band of dark-blue 
velvet—sateen would answer—strewn with 
stars and bats done with gold thread, and 
there were similar bands on the sleeves, 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
neck, and the sugar-loaf hat, while the 
muslin over-sleeves and veil were spangled 
with gold and silver paper. Over all, the 
little lady insisted on wearing a blue silk 
train which she managed very adroitly, 
though the dress would have been striking 
without that adjunct, which most little girls 
would find troublesome while examining 
hands by the aid of a gilt wand, 

The Page’s coat and puffed trunks were 
of black velvet, the coat trimmed with fur 
and revers of violet silk that matched the 
sleeves, which had velvet slashings. The 
pourpoint, or close-fitting tunic, as well as 
the short cloak, was of brocaded silk. A gold 
cord with a jeweled clasp encircled the waist, 
a muslin ruffle was worn about the neck, 
and the cap was of black velvet with violet 
feathers. The square silk shoes, slashed 
with black velvet, were ingeniously devised 
by covering a pair of Chinese sandals and 
making tops of silk and velvet. 





DI VERNON, 


A Court Lady wore a dress of the time 
of the Georges, such as is described in 
Thackeray’s “Henry Esmond,” made of 
white satin, with the corsage open to show 
the muslin fichu, and on her head she 
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sported a broad-brimmed hat turned up at 
the side. 

Di Vernon was not quite historically cor- 
rect, perhaps, in her costume; but she 
looked remarkably well in a riding-habit 
and Gainsborough hat which had belonged 
to some long dead great-great-great-aunt 
who had been a youthful beauty when the 
last century was old. 





A COURT LADY. 


For my share in the work of preparation, 
I arranged dresses for a girl and boy cousin 
which were very pretty and striking, though 
the two were done in a single morning. 
I determined to array pretty, chubby, rosy- 
cheeked Mina as a Dutch maid, after a 
print that hung in my room. I took one 
of her own brightly striped woolen petti- 
coats for the skirt, and made a basque 
of spotted worsted that harmonized in color, 
over which was worn a silk kerchief with 
the ends pinned under the bib of the linen 
apron, that was tied about the waist with 
a broad ribbon, while gay stockings with 
high-heeled slippers showed the feet to great 
advantage. The cap looked an intricate 
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affair, but in reality it was very easily put 
together by the aid of long stitches and 
many pins. It was made of muslin and 
edged with lace, and a large gold pin was 
fastened in the hair on each side. 

The Mexican Boy’s costume cost as little 
trouble, Master Ted’s own new black cordu- 
roy suit serving for the basis. I basted loose 
white linen sleeves over the black ones, to 
give the effect of a shirt, and adorned the 
knickerbockers with tinsel and gilt buttons. 
A red silk scarf was tied about the waist, 
with a dagger stuck in it. White linen was 
folded over the stockings and fastened at the 
ankles by four rows of twisted cotton cord 
of various colors, which also secured the 


leather slippers. A real Mexican scarf was 
thrown over the left shoulder; on the right 
side was slung a small gun. The hat was 
his sister’s black felt turban, brightened 
by colored pompons matching the ribbon- 
trimmed net which covered his hair, 

Among the noticeable home-made ¢os- 
tumes which lack of space prevents my 
illustrating, I must mention: 

The Wild West Shooting Girl wore a loose 
vest having short sleeves in blue cloth, with 
multicolor embroidery. It opened on a low- 
draped front in red twill flannel. The short 
blue skirt was trimmed in front with the 
rainbow embroidery, from which depended 
a blue chenille fringe falling on a red plait- 
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ing. Large Buffalo Bill hat in gray felt was 
placed on the side of the head and secured 
with red and blue ribbons. 

The Butterfly: Tow bodice and short 
skirt in spotted gauze or white Russian net. 
Corselet in velvet, cut and striped, to recall 
the butterfly chosen: Wings at the back, 
made with painted gauze shaped by wire. 
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round the waist, from which drooped at the 
side a cluster of loops-and-ends in pink moiré 
ribbon. 

Among the grown people in fancy dress, 
the College Graduate and the Professoress 
were two very effective costumes, and their 
wearers supported their assumed characters 
so admirably that they created much amuse- 





THE COLLEGE GRADUATE. 


Clusters of butterflies in front of the skirt. 
Sparkling antenne in the hair. 

The Young Masher sported a black tail- 
coat and breeches, with a while silk waist- 
coat and stockings. He had a diamond stud 
in his shirt front, wore pumps, and carried 
an opera hat. 

Colombine had a white plaited grenadine 
over pink cambric, with a plaited ruching 
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A sHIP on fire, and the flames leap up 
From the hull to the quivering masts; 
Each slender spar is a fiery bar 
And a flickering shadow casts. 


THE PROFESSORESS. 


ment. The Graduate’s gown was of white 
muslin, and the Professoress had a costume 
that reminded one of a style adopted for a 
season during the First Empire in France. 
The dress was of striped silk, opened over 
a lace petticoat. A Marie de Medici ruff, 
and a lace cap with a full border quite cov- 
ering the hair, rendered the costume still 
more quaint. 


A FIRE. 


W. GROVE. 


I gaze on the scene, yet I do not mourn 
For the luckless vessel’s fate. 

Lest you think me cold, let the truth be told: 
’Tis only a fire in the grate. 
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UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


ANE TRESCOTT and I had 
. been engaged from the time 
she was eighteen and I twenty- 
five, and now “the dearest girl 
in the world” had just passed 
her eight-and-twentieth birth- 
day and we were not married yet. 

It appeared to me that we had waited 
long enough—a great deal too long, in fact’; 
but, while there had been imperative reasons 
for the delay, I had borne disappointment 
and suspense with a fair share of patience. 

‘When we two met and fell in love in the 
otd-fashioned orthodox manner—that is, at 
first sight—we were both carrying heavy 
burdens which there seemed no way of 
lightening by insinuating a little persona! 
happiness among them. I had the care of 
three young half-brothers on my shoulders, 
and I was’a newly fledged and struggling 
lawyer. I earned enough to continue the 
boys’ education, and perhaps I endured no 
more secret privations than were good for 
me. I had also to make a home for my 
father’s sickly, peevish, morbidly sensitive— 
which means consummately selfish—widow ; 
so my conscience would not allow me to ask 
Jane to share that home, for it would have 
involved a slavery not easy to realize. 

But, in any case, Jane could not have 
come to me; for she was the mainstay and 
principal support of a blind mother and two 
sisters, with an invalid fourth cousin to make 
the number of her charges even and her 
work a little harder. She taught school, she 
kept house, she ‘wrote reviews, she painted 
on china, she acted as nurse and market- 
woman, and filled every other remaining 
household office which could come under 
the head of “general utility.” 

The years went on; two evenings in each 
week we managed to spend together, and on 
Sunday we sometimes had a walk—although, 
as a rule, something prevented that. My 

oys reached an age to begin life for them- 
selves. The oldest brother graduated at 

Harvard and studied law; the second went 
into business; the third, with energy and 
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dispatch, set out on the journey which ig 
popularly called “going to: the devil.” He 
was the one sweet, impulsive, loving, lovable 
nature in the trio, and I pretty well broke 
my heart over him—not to mention cramp- 
ing myself pecuniarily to the last extent, 
No effort to help him was of any avail, 
and finally a galloping consumption carried 
him off after an illness of six weeks, I 
think I buried a piece of my heart in his 
grave; but, all the same, I went away from 
the cemetery with a feeling of relief. 

Then a very unexpected thing happened; 
an old lover of my step-mother’s came back 
from Australia and saw her somewhere look- 
ing wonderfully young and pretty, more like 
thirty than fortyseven. He proposed to her 
again and married her within a month, 
I have always thought it fortunate that the 
necessity for returning to the antipodes put 
any delay out of the question, and I hope 
devoutly for the husband’s sake—he was 
a singularly frank, kindly, straightforward 
man—that his affection, the change of cli- 
mate, and the fact of having plenty of 
money at her command, made my former 
step-mother less like a human nutmeg- 
grater than she was during my experience 
of her. 

Of course, the family’s living and the 
boys’ education had prevented my laying 
by any~considerable sum of money during 
the past years; still, I had saved something, 
and, when my burden was so unexpectedly 
lifted, I thought I saw daylight at last— 
the road open to happiness. 

But it was not to be; the concern in 
which my small savings were invested, after 
having for half a. century enjoyed an 
unequaled reputation for probity and secur- 
ity, failed without warning, and my poor 
earnings, like the means of scores of other 
unfortunates, were swallowed up in the 
earthquake which caused a temporary shock 
to ‘financial circles throughout the country. 

The very misfortune that had befallen 
me induced Jane to take a step which, with 
her reticence and shyness, she would never 
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have done under other circumstances: she 
said quietly that she was ready to marry me 
—that she had decided it would be better in 
every way that our engagement should not 
be further prolonged. 

But fate was against the plan. Jane’s 
youngest sister, her one efficient aid, met 
with an accident by which her spine was 
hopelessly injured: Then the fourth cousin’s 
mind failed, she became more helpless than 
ever, and Jane absolutely refused to keep her 
promise. 

Iam quite aware that this long catalogue 
of troubles and hindrances sounds exag- 
gerated ; but I have in reality a good deal 
softened the record, and, during the next few 
years, there was no let-up, no break, no show 
for the future which might at least give us 
the prop and stay of hope and expectation. 
We just had our courage, fortitude, and our 
love. 

I will give no further details of our lives 
during that period of suspense, but get on 
to the event of which I began to write: the 
time when our marriage seemed not only 
feasible, but had been actually decided on— 
the very date set. 

Jane’s charges were removed very sud- 
denly and very nearly together. Death 
mercifully took the three sufferers, and, 
dearly as she loved them, my poor girl 
could but feel that their release was some- 
thing to be glad of for their sakes. The 
second sister had married while we two 
were waiting, for it never occurred to her 
that she ought not to leave Jane alone at 
her post: though her departure made slight 
difference, as she had always spent the 
greater part of her earnings on her own 
wants and fancies. She married a widower 
with several children, and went to Jamaica 
to live; and that was the end of her, so far 
as her own family was concerned. 

I had wanted to be married on Jane’s 
twentyeighth birthday ; I cannot resist stop- 
ping to tell you that she was a young-looking 
woman, in spite of all she had gone through, 
with a face which was absolutely beautiful 
from its expression of sweetness and gentle- 
ness. I find that last sentence evaporated 
in a sort of parenthesis, so I will begin 
another to tell you that I was disappointed 
in my wish of makirg the dea girl’s birth- 
day that of our wedding. After her 
mother’s death, a great-aunt of Jane’s came 
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to our city to live; she was taken ill, and 
Jane had to go and nurse her. When she 
recovered, she begged that our marriage 
might be put off for a few weeks, and she 
brought such pressure to bear that Jane con- 
sented. 

Well, to cut the story short, this artful old 
woman managed by a series of ingenious 
devices to keep us waiting for almost another 
year. Twice she fell ill, and we were warned 
by her doctor that any shock would kill her, 
owing to the condition of her heart, and her 
nerves were so out of order that she must be 
indulged in every particular. Another time, 
she pleaded for a respite on account of 
business matters. She wished to give Jane 
a certain property, and could not make over 
the deed until somebody in her late hus- 
band’s family came of age—an event which 
would happen in about two months. She 
was very well off, indeed, and declared she 
meant to make her will in Jane’s favor; but 
we both told her at last that we did not pro- 
pose to become her slaves on this account— 
she must do what she thought fit and right. 

Still, she managed to outgeneral us, and 
Jane’s twentyeighth birthday had been 
passed so long that it would soon be neces- 
sary to think about her next one, and we 
were not married yet. Then it was I 
rebelled; I declared in plain terms that the 
day for our marriage must and should be set. 

The old lady, as a rule, appeared to like 
me very much—petted me, invited me often 
to her house, and even allowed mie to have 
opinions—a liberty she seldom permitted 
Jane to enjoy. Altogether she was so 
smooth and wheedling that for a long while 
she thoroughly deceived me; I actually 
believed she wanted our happiness, and that 
the obstacles she put in the way—her ill- 
nesses and the rest—were her misfortune, 
not her fault. 

But my eyes were open; I had borne 
enough—Jane a great deal too much. I 
went to Mrs. Arden’s house; I told her that, 
just two weeks from the Thursday on which 
I had the honor to give her the information, 
her grandniece and I were to be married. 

I had expected a scene; but the venerable 
serpent—I bear her no malice, and we lived 
to be very good friends: still, venerable 
serpent is the name for her—received my 
ultimatum. with a really charming resigna- 
tion. 
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“You are right,” she said. “I have given 
you reason to think me a dreadfully selfish 
old woman; maybe I have been, but it was 
not meant—no, no! I regret deeply that 


_my business matters are not in a state for 


me to settle outright on Jane a suitable sum ; 
but, in a few months, if you would wait—” 

“Two weeks from this Thursday, Jane 
and I are to be married,” I said, not inter- 
rupting her, for she had paused to give a 
little sigh. “I am pretty strong physically 
—my business is improving—I can keep a 
wife comfortably without anybody’s assist- 
ance; if I could not, I should take no wife.” 

I am avery quiet man, usually not given 
to many words, and, as a rule, rather slow 
and hesitating in speech; but, on this occa- 
sion, though as quiet as ever, my remark 
was delivered clearly and unhesitatingly. 

For an instant, Mrs. Arden looked as if 
about to give way to a spasm of rage; I 
knew from the servants that she was infirm 
in her temper, though Jane had held her 
peace, and before me the old lady had been 
on her guard. Now she absolutely glared, 
and there was the oddest sound in her throat 
—something between a squeaking door and 
a file. Then she turned away her head for 
an instant and changed the queer noise into 
a little laugh. 

“Good!” she pronounced. “I am glad 
to see you have more spirit than I gave you 
I like a man who knows how to 
be master.” 

I did not think it worth while to explain 
that I saw no more reason why a man should 
control than be controlled; I only said I 
was glad she approved of what had been 
decided. 

“Tm a selfish old thing, I suppose,” she 
rejoined, with a cheerful smile; “ but I don’t 
mean to be! Oh, here comes Jane! Well, 
Jay, my dear, this masterful man says he 
means to marry you a week from Thursday. 
Will you—will you—what do you say to 
such a Petrucio?” 

“T say yes,” Jane answered, growing a 
little pink as I stepped forward and gave her 
a kiss. 

I dined at the house, and we spent a 
pleasant evening discussing ways and means. 
On one point only did the great-aunt and I 
differ: she wanted to live with us from the 
outset, and I declined. Jane agreed with 
me that we had earned a few months to our- 
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selves; during a part of that time, we pro- 
posed to go South in order that I might 
attend to some business. The old lady gaye 
in at length, and we knew she would be 
perfectly comfortable with the relative who 
Jane proposed should keep her company 
until we were prepared to have her with ug, 

I hoped devoutly that she would be go 
well pleased that she would prefer to stay in 
her hired house with her new companion— 
to whom, so far as Jane and. I were con- 
cerned, she was quite welcome to leave her 
money. I was willing Jane should do what 
seemed her duty to render her aunt’s declin- 
ing years quiet and pleasant; but I con- 
sidered that the duty did not go very far, 
We had both been doing our duty to other 
people so much during the last ten years, 
that I thought it time we remembered we 
owed a little to ourselves and to each other, 

I have not space to tell how often during 
the next fortnight Mrs. Arden veered from 
one point of the compass to another, passed 
from affectionate friendliness to perversity 
and crossness, thence to pathos, and, through 
every possible gradation, back to amiability, 
My eyes were fully opened, however, and 
her arts did not deceive me. I saw that she 
meant, if possible, to have our marriage 
indefinitely postponed; but I was not 
troubled, for Jane had promised, no matter 
what happened, that we should be married 
on the day set. On three separate occasions 
was I summoned to the house in the middle 
of the night, to see Mrs. Arden die; but she 
failed in every attempt, and came out on 
each succeeding morning as brisk as a bee. 

Once she decided that we must be mar- 
ried in her house, so that she could witness 
the ceremony; for she pronounced herself 
too ailing to go out. We agreed to her 
proposal, and she declared that she should 
give a breakfast to a few friends. Two days 
afterward, she told us curtly the ceremony 
must take place in church, or at a justice 
of the peace’s office, or wheresoever we 
pleased, outside of her dwelling; she was 
a dying woman, and could not have her 
numerous mental and physical woes added 
to by “junketing and racketing.” If we saw 
fit to choose the closing days of her life 
to carry out our selfish plans, she must sub- 
mit; but we could not reasonably expect to 
walk to the altar directly across her body— 
not directly across! 
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Well, the second week came—the blessed 
day was nearing! Grand-aunt Arden ab- 
ruptly announced that she had ordered a 
nice little collation, which was to be par- 
taken of by a few select friends after the 
ceremony. Then, to our stupefaction, she 
added sweetly : 

“So at noon on Thursday—in my parlors, 
as we agreed—I shall see you two dear souls 
made one!” 

We endeavored to explain that we had 
arranged, according to her wish, to be mar- 
ried in church. She immediately had “a 
spasm about her heart,” and wondered how 
we could bear to torture her. She had never 
dreamed of our wedding’s taking place else- 
Where than under her roof! She looked on 
us as her children; if we hated her and 
wanted to be rid of her, why, she must 
endure it as best she could, 

The end of the matter was that we again 
promised to be married in her house; but, 
in order to be on the safe side in case Mrs. 
Arden should be troubled by another lapse 
of memory, I had her write me a note with 
a clear statement of the whole plan. After 
this, she kept ominously quiet and unnat- 
urally sweet; but Jane reproached me when 
I hinted that I feared the venerable ser— 
I paused in response toa pleading glance and 
hastily substituted “lady” for the word I had 
begun—meant mischief. However, I ceased 
to suspect the poor old soul; she was so 
motherly and kind, and flattered me so art- 
fully, that I was ashamed to harbor a doubt 
of her sincerity. : 

Wednesday evening came; I spent it at 
Mrs. Arden’s, A part of the time, Jane 
and I were left alone; but our consciences 
pricked us—or Jane’s conscience pricked us 
both—and we went in to cheer the old 
lady. When I said good-night, Mrs. Arden 
embraced me, gave the pair of us her 
blessing, and was delightful in every way. 

About a quarter past eleven on Thursday 
morning, I went to Mrs. Arden’s house. 
Before I could gain admittance, I rang till 
the neighbors thought it was a fire-alarm, 
and quite an excitement was created. At 
last, the newly arrived relation of Mrs. 
Arden’s late husband herself opened the 
door, in a loose gown and a state of hys- 
terical excitement. 

“The poor dear was taken this morning 
with one of her heart-attacks; we thought 
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she’d die! Didn’t you get the message? 
Word had to be sent that the ceremony is 
put off until evening; it had to be done— 
by the doctor’s orders.” 

It is against the law to kill troublesome 
human insects, so I had to let that dishev- 
eled, tearful, incoherent creature live! 

Jane came downstairs; we went into the 
parlor and shut the door. The hour had 
been changed without Jane’s knowledge; 
as guests and clergyman were already 
informed thereof, of course there was nothing 
for us to do but submit. 

“We will be married to-night,” I said, 
“if we are obliged to have the ceremony 
performed on the door-step; promise me 
that, Jane!” 

Jane promised solemnly that no human 
power should prevent our marriage that 
evening, so I went away as Jane was sent 
for from the sick-room in hot haste—the 
spasms had commenced again. 

About dusk, I received a hurried note 
from my poor girl, saying that Mrs. Arden 
had sent messages to the guests that the 
wedding had been deferred. The house was 
shut up; Mrs. Arden seemed very ill, and 
her doctor would give Jane no information 
beyond telling her that, if she did not keep 
careful watch of her sick relative and humor 
her in everything, he would not answer for 
the consequences. Jane begged me to send 
a reply by the messenger, whom she could 
trust implicitly.. I answered that at eight 
o’clock I would be at the area entrance and 
would bring a minister with me—she could 
leave the sick-room long enough for the 
ceremony to be gone through—married that 
night we must be. 

Punctually at the hour, I was at the door, 
accompanied by the clergyman—a man 
whom I knew only slightly and to whom I 
confided no particulars of the state of affairs 
beyond saying that, owing to illness in the 
house, the marriage ceremony was to be per- 
formed in any room which chanced to be 
vacant. 

I made no excuse for taking him to the 
basement door, which my betrothed opened 
in answer to my ring. We went into the 
front room; but, in less than two minutes, 
we heard cries of distress mingled with calls 
for Jane. Then downstairs rushed the 
newly arrived relation, sobbing: 

“Jane, Jane, she’s dying! She knows 
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the minister is here—she only begs you to 
put off the ceremony long enough for him 
to come and pray with her. You can’t 
refuse that!” 

“Certainly not, certainly not,” spoke up 
the clergyman. “I had no idea there was 
any person so ill in the house. I—” He 
stopped to glare at me, to look suspiciously 
at Jane, who stood white as death and shak- 
ing from head to foot. “Show me at once 
to the poor lady’s apartment, if you please,” 
he added. 

“Yes, yes,” sobbed the relative. “And 
oh! Mr. Scott, if you would just run for the 
doctor—only round the corner, you know— 
both the servants are busy! Oh, I do think 
she is dying, this time—I do, indeed!” __ 

I did not; but I was forced to go, after 
whispering in Jane’s ear that the ceremony 
should be said the instant I returned. There 
could be nothing unseemly in the solemniz- 
ing of a rite so sacred, even though Mrs. 
Arden were dying—which she was not! 

I went for the doctor and he was out, but 
only over at a neighboring chemist’s, the 
servant said; so I followed to find that he 
had gone to his club, and I drove there. I 
was absent nearly an hour, and, not having 
found him, called again at his house to learn 
that he had returned and had driven to Mrs. 
Arden’s. 

When I reached the old lady’s dwelling, it 
was shut and dark. I rang the bell loud 
enough to wake the dead.. The clergyman 
appeared, and, standing on the top step, the 
tall stately shepherd gave me unsolicited his 
frank opinion of myself and my conduct, 
and his verdict thereon was far from flatter- 
ing. When he had finished his little oration, 
he stalked away, refusing to hear a word. 

The new relation came downstairs and 
begged me to go up; if you can believe it, 
I was conducted to the sick-room! Mrs. 
Arden lay propped among her pillows; she 
certainly did look very ill, and as certainly 
she had a bad attack of hysteria. At times 
she lay in a fairly comatose state, at others 
moaned and caught her breath with such 
difficulty that it seemed as if each labored 
respiration must be the last. 

The doctor was there, Jane was there, and 
the two servants were there, besides the new 
relation and myself, and we were all kept 
busy during the next two hours. When the 
old lady did grow quiet, it was so late that to 
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find a minister to perform the marriage 
ceremony was out of the question. Mrs, 
Arden, aided by fate, had conquered in the 
face of my determination. 

The next day, Jane was so utterly pros- 
trated by a nervous headache that she could 
not lift her head from the pillow. Mrs, 
Arden made no objection to my calling every 
little while at the house; saw me herself 
twice, but fainted each time I spoke of the 
wedding. Toward night, Jane felt better, 
and was able to rise and dress. She prom- 
ised to go with me to the house of a clergy. 
man whose services I had already secured, 
taking pains also to explain clearly the cir- 
cumstances of the case,so that Mrs. Arden 
and fate, with all their ingenuity, could nét 
again thwart our plan. 

But it was thwarted all the same, though 
I suppose on that occasion the blame must 
be laid entirely on the shoulders of cross- 
grained destiny. I suppose, too, that you 
will not believe the story—you will think 
I am piling up incidents to add dramatic 
effect; but I can only say again, everything 
I am setting down actually happened. 

We had given up the idea of a wedding 
journey until Mrs. Arden should be’ pro- 
nounced ‘in her usual state of health; but, 
when Jane met me in the evening, she wore 
the pretty gray costume which had been 
made expressly for her wedding. We drove 
to the clergyman’s residence and reached 
there to learn that a telegram had only half 
an hour before summoned the reverend 
gentleman to Albany, where his son had 
met with a terrible accident. Even in his 
haste and distress of mind, the good man 
had remembered his appointment and left 
a note for me, saying that he had sent to 
ask a brother minister to supply his place— 
I would no doubt find the substitute ready 
and waiting. 

We drove to the address given, to learn 
that the brother minister had been absent 
from town for several days. From that house 
we went to the homes of three other min- 
isters, and could not find one among the’ 
trio. Then Jane, utterly worn out by phys- 
ical pain and mental distress, broke down, 
and we had absolutely to go back to Mr, 
Arden’s house still an engaged couple. 


When we reached there, the new relation 
rushed down to meet us, with mingled smiles 
and tears, exclaiming: 
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“Qome up! Come up, quick! She wants 
you!” 

Up we went to the sick-room, The old 
lady was seated in an easy-chair, wearing 
a becoming wrapper and a pretty lace cap. 
She looked very white and weak, but she 
extended her hands and said with a sweet 
smile: 

“Come and be congratulated! Of course, 
I know why you ran away—and you are 
married at last! My dears, Iam glad it is 
over! Forgive a poor old woman for being 
ill at the wrong moment, and accept her 
blessing! Roberta,” addressing the new 
relation, “wish every happiness to Mr. and 
Mrs. Scott!” 

Imagine having to explain that the con- 
gratulations were premature; that I was 
a miserable bachelor still, and the worn 
shaking girl by my side still Jane Trescott! 

The poor child went to bed; Mrs. Arden 
kept me for a long while, bore my reproaches 
with seraphic patience, actually made me 
feel that I was somewhat unjust, and gave 
me a kiss when I took leave. 

Iwas at the house, the next morning, at 


-half-past ten; I had told Jane to expect 


me—I would see that no further delay 
occurred, if I tried every clergyman in the 
city! 

My surprise was great to see the outer 
doors ‘ajar, the parlor shutters open, flowers 
in the vestibule, and to meet a servant with 
a smiling face and a white ribbon in her 
cap, who hurriedly informed me in pleased 
agitation : 

“Some of the guests have come, sir, and 
breakfast is laid in the back parlor. Miss 
Jane is waiting for you upstairs in the 
sitting-room.” 

Half an hour later, we two went down, 
arm in arm, to the front parlor, to find the 
eight or ten guests, the clergyman, the mew 
relation, and Mrs. Arden herself in a gor- 
geous gray satin gown and a head-dress with 
flowers in it, looking as brisk as a bobolink 
on a June morning. 

The old lady had arranged the whole 
thing the previous evening, after my depart- 
ure, and Jane and I were absolutely married 
then and there, though until the ring was 
on her finger I fully expected something to 
happen which would prevent the completion 
of the ceremony. 


IN BRITTANY. 


BY FLORENCE MAY ALT. 


In sparkling levels lies the sea, 

Or laps the shore caressingly, 

And gold-brown sea-weed washes free 

Where heaven itself came down to me, 

Upon the coast of Brittany. 

That quaint white shore, that curves and cools 

At sunset, round its rock-rimmed pools 

And rosy shallows where the silver fishes swim 
in schools. 


Across low marshes and dull dunes 
Come floating, like forgotten tunes, 
The thoughts ‘of golden afternoons, 
The beauty of a hundred Junes 
Was on the coast of Brittany. 

The furze was yellow on the heath, 


* And one bright brook its ferns beneath 


Slipped softly, as a silver sword may slip in velvet 
sheath. 


‘Twas there my Vera strayed across 
Thick flower-starred carpetings of moss, 
To watch the wind-blown billows toss 
Their foam-crests, white as silken floss, 


Upon the coast of Brittany ; 

Till I, forgetting only part 

Of my old skill and my old art, 

Still painted in, with loving strokes, her picture 
on my heart! 


Still sings the sea in tender tone 

Around that blossom-belted zone ; 

But 1 have chosen for my own 

The fairest face that ever shone 

Upon the coast of Brittany, 

And, dwelling in my own far land, 

I have my Vera still, to stand 

Beside me, giving joy to life, and cunning to my 
hand. 


And though the world may never know 

Whence comes the skill that sets aglow 

My painted seas and sands of snow, 

And lights that change and waves that flow 

Upon the coast of Brittany, 

And though below us now we see 

The city’s myriad lights to be, 

Still picture I the magic land where heaven came 
down to me! 
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ROOM. 


BY DAMA B. STEVENS. 


TAID well-to-do Farmer Smith and 

his wife, son, and daughter live in 

a large well-preserved old farm-house 

that has withstood the storms of fourscore 

years and more, and, like the quiet beautiful 

“country round about,” has changed but little 

in all these years. One hazy September day, 

Farmer Smith and his motherly ever-busy 

wife invited me, before leaving them, “to take 

just a peep into Daughter Mary’s room,” 

adding, with honest pride: “She planned it 
and did all of the work herself.” 

“Daughter Mary” is just “sweet sixteen,” 
and her prettily though inexpensively fur- 
nished room shows both taste and ingenuity 
in its arrangement. 

The room is large and nearly square, with 
the wood-work and the smooth floor, for a 
space of one yard out from the base-boards, 
painted a soft cream-white. The side walls 


are covered with cream-white paper, sprinkled 


with leaves and flowers lightly touched with 
dull blue, terra-cotta, and olive green. The 
wide frieze shows the same colors, very 
much deepened; and the plainly papered 
ceiling, gold and red bronze stars and cres- 
cents on a cream ground. 

Over the unpainted floor is a large rug, 
made of bright and dark flannels sewed 
together hit-or-miss, with a strip of black 
dividing each- color, and woven the same 
as rag carpeting, with a deep red warp. The 
ends are finished with a drawn-in fringe of 
black wool. 

The large square chimney of “olden 
times” still holds its central position in the 
house; but, in this room, the andirons of 
those days have given place to the modern 
grate. The wide space between the grate- 
borderings and mantel-supports had been 
plastered, and on this is a boldly sketched 
and painted design of cat-tails, rushes, birds, 
and butterflies. 

Above the broad mantel, covered with a 
scarf that just falls over the edges of blue 
felt pinked on the edges, is a double cup- 
board, with curtains of silkoline showing 
a dull blue ground nearly covered with 
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wild roses and pale olive green foliage, 
These curtains are hung with brass ring 
slipped over a copper wire, held at the end, 
by screw-eyes in the wood-work. The lowe 
shelves are filled with books, and the upper 
with bric-a-brac. 

The three windows have curtains of creamy 
lace-striped scrim thrown over poles to form 
deep lambrequins, and shades of white cot- 
ton with dado borders of silkoline. 

Under one window is a pretty and con 
venient window-seat, which, “ Daughter 
Mary” laughingly told me, “has a double 
use”; for in it are her best dresses, just laid 
in and allowed to form their own folds, 
This window-seat was a long dry-goods box 
—the length of her dress-skirts—deep and 
not very wide, fitted with castors ‘and 
hinges. The top is wadded and covered 
with silkoline, and a full valance of the 
same conceals the sides and ends. A square 
box, fitted with castors and hinges, is covered 
with burlap worked in cross-stitch, and serves 
the double purpose of shoe-box and otto- 
man. 

The two doors have portiéres of double- 
faced canton flannel, of a rich terra-cotta 
color. 


The chamber-set, an old painted one, has, 


been made pretty by repainting it a cream- 
white, with wild roses and foliage framing 
the mirror and trailing over the head-board 
and foot-board of the bed and drawers of the 
dressing-case and wash-stand. 

The bed-spread, of silkoline, lined with 
unbleached cotton to give it body, covers 
both the bed and small upright pillows, thus 
dispensing with the troublesome pillow 
sham. 

The dresser has raised drawers at the sides, 
and an oblong mirror with side brackets. 
The Persian lawn dresser-covers—a_ thin 
material that launders nicely, is one yard 
wide, and costs thirty cents a yard—are hem- 
stitched and have two rows of simple drawn- 
work ; also, under-mats of blue cheese-cloth 


and wadding, that, like the covers, just fit ' 


each place. At one side is a small Japanese 
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tray for hand-glass, brush, etc. In the centre 
js a lovely jewel-box, made of window- 
glass cut the proper widths and lengths by a 
glazier. The six pieces were smoothly bound 
with inch wide ribbon, then put together 
like a box, and firmly sewed at each corner 
under plush balls. The lid is attached in 
the same way, With straps at the ends to 
keep it from falling back when open. The 
extra bottom is card-board, covered with 
scented wadding and silk. The pincushion 
js square, with puffed corners and cover 
of Persian lawn pinned on diagonally. A 
handkerchief-case, crocheted in alternating 
stripes of pink and blue Saxony, decorates 
the remaining side. Its shape is oblong, 
with the ends turned back like pockets and 
crocheted together at the sides, then folded 
over each other. 

On the brackets are pretty toilet-bottles 
made from odd shaped patent-medicine bot- 
tles fitted with glass stoppers and decorated 
with sprays of wild roses between broad 
bands of’ gilt. Hanging from one of these 


brackets is a cute little match-safe, that has 
for its foundation two egg shells and a paste- 


board ribbon-roller. The ends of the roller 
are covered with sand-paper, and the sides 
with silk, crossed with tinsel cord in imita- 
tion of a drum, and finished at the ends 
with inch wide bands of velvet. The egg 
shells are covered with silk, gathered and 
fringed at the bottom, and edged with nar- 
row bands of velvet, to which is sewed 
tinsel cord for hanging them. These cords, 
with the side cords and cord for hanging 
the drum, are sewed to the roller-bands, 
which, like the silk and sand-paper, should 
be glued on. 

On the wash-stand are mats crocheted of 
seine twine and blue Saxony; and, at the 
back, a splasher of, silkoline is gathered over 
a picture wire held taut by brass-headed 
tacks. At one side is a towel-holder, sus- 
pended by a gilt chain from two bangle-board 
hooks screwed into the wall, and made from 
part of a broom handle covered with canton 
flannel, then with silkoline, snugly fitted and 
tied bag fashion at the ends. 

The square old fashioned stand has been 
painted white and tastefully draped with 
silkoline, and in the centre is a pretty vase- 
lamp with a large white globe, covered with 
a frill of deep lace showing a pattern of roses 
and leaves which have been lightly touched 
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with paint in their natural colors. The full 
frill is gathered and tied at the top with 
“baby” ribbon. 

In one corner is a pretty work-stand made 
from broom handles nailed together like a 
saw-horse and painted white, with the 
rounded tops gilded. Resting on the cross- 
bar and suspended by ribbons from the 
upright ends is a large pasteboard box, 
covered with tea chest matting and lined 
with silkoline. The matting is decorated 
with wild flowers and grasses, and the side 
nails hid under bows of ribbon. 

Some of the chairs have white frames, 
with flat cushions of silkoline; others, dark 
frames, ornamented with pretty tidies and 
drapes. Then there is a pretty paper-basket 
made from a peach-basket painted white 
and lined, a small bag for holding soiled 
handkerchiefs, a brush-broom holder, and 
other pretty things too numerous to mention. 

I passed a pleasant hour in this cozy 
room, listening to its young mistress telling 
how she worked to harmonize the different 
colors and shades; how, when soiled, the 
silkoline could be washed in weak soap-suds, 
dried in the shade, and ironed when nearly 
dry, and made to look like new; how, to 
retain their creamy tint, the curtains should 
be rinsed in water colored with strong 
strained coffee; and how, in decorating the 
chamber-set and fireplace, she had worked 
for the effect, which is good, and to improve 
in sketching and coloring. 

“Don’t you think I have improved?” she 
asked, as she showed me a blue mustard-jar 
prettily decorated with a circling vine of 
delicate pink and white sweet-peas. Then, 
not waiting for my reply, she laughingly 
raised the little cover, saying: “‘ Home-made, 
too.” 

“Oh, a rose-jar!” said I, as a sweet per- 
fume of roses greeted me. “ How did you 
prepare the leaves?” 

“Just gathered them when the roses were 
in their prime, and dried them on paper, 
then put them in the jar in layers lightly 
sprinkled with table-salt and sachet-pow- 
ders,” replied this naive young maiden, 
who, through a careful home-training and 
practical education, is developing into a 
sensible useful woman who will be capable 
of caring for herself, or of making a home 
from which husband or children will never 
care to stray. 











OUR LITTLE ONES. 


BY GRETA BEARDSLEY. 


HEN a baby seems uneasy or fretful, 
and no reason is apparent therefor, 
offer it some water, and in many 

cases the child will be satisfied. Young 
children suffer very much from thirst, espe- 
cially when teething. Many mothers do not 
realize that nursing babies require water as 
often as older children, and it should be 
offered to them many times instead of food. 
Always boil the water and let it get cold, 
keeping a supply on hand. 

Sometimes bits of cracked ice, wrapped 
in a rag and rubbed on the hot swollen 
gums of a teething baby, will greatly relieve 
its suffering ; sometimes a linen cloth, dipped 
in very cold water and given to baby to suck, 
will prove very soothing, redipping it in the 
water quite frequently. 

Some children are quite liable to con- 
vulsions. In general, the exciting cause is 
teething, worms, or the hot sun. A child 
liable to convulsions should breathe pure 
air and be out-of-doors as much as possible 
when the weather is suitable—not when it is 
too damp, too cold, nor in the extreme heat 
of the summer days. 

Keep the little ones out of the sun during 
the severe heated term; they should be kept 
in the shade under the trees. Many a child 
has had convulsions or brain-fever from 
nothing but being where the hot sun can 
beat upon its poor defenseless little body. 

Pay the greatest attention to cleanliness 
as regards the body and clothing and cook- 
ing utensils, as well as bottles, nipples, etc., 
if it is a bottle baby. Change diapers as 
soon as sviled, change the little shirt often, 
and do not let the child wear the same shirt 
both day and night, as it gets so permeated 
with perspiration. Sponge the child off 
gently at night; do not weaken it. with 
too much soaking every day. A tub-bath 


twice a week with soap and water, with the 
sponging all over in tepid water every night, 
will be sufficient. 

Let the child’s food be of the right kind; 
see that it has enough, and that it agrees 
with the child, and the child thrives on it— 
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if not, consult a good physician concerning 
the proper food for it. I say, see that it has 
enough, but also that it does not have too 
much; some babies are almost starved by 
not having the right kind of food which the 
system will assimilate, other children are 
literally stuffed. Meat should not be given 
to a child in any quantity until it is at 
least three or four years old. During the 
hot season, young children are better off 
without any meat; giving them ripe fresh 
fruits, Graham bread, the cereals, milk, oat- 
meal, etc. Babies from one to two years old 
should live chiefly on prepared foods, pure 
rich milk, strained oatmeal, etc. 

Give children plenty of sleep in a dark 
cool room, where it is quiet. Two naps, one 
in the morning and one in the afternoon, 
should be insisted on. I always found my 
little boy, up to four years old, ready for his 
milk and nap at from ten o’clock to half- 
past, when he would sleep from one to two 
hours; then, when he awoke, on very hot 
days I would keep him in the house during 
the extreme heat, letting him play around 
with very little clothing on. Then another 
nap at three o’clock, when he would sleep 
until four. Then he was taken up, sponged 
off, clean fresh clothing put on, and he was 
allowed to run out-of-doors and play until 
seven o’clock or half-past, when he was put 
to bed. He never had, during the hottest 
weather, bad restless nights; and I attributed 
his freedom from nervousness and restless- 
ness to his getting rest during the day, and 
not getting overheated. 

Before dosing a child for worms, be sure 
that the child has them. Many children have 
been dosed with all sorts of severe remedies 
for worms when it showed some symptoms, 
according to the nurse or mother, of illness. 
The symptoms of illness were there undoubt- 
edly, but not always caused by worms. The 
vermifuges given children often do more 
harm than good. Simple domestic remedies, 
some old-fashioned ones even, may be 
resorted to; otherwise, put a child into the 
care of a physician. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is one of the latest styles of 
making up gowns and wraps for mourning. 
The gown is of Henrietta-cloth, bordered 
at the bottom with a broad band of crépe. 





No. 1. 


spring wrap ;-it has @ hood and is bordered 
with a dull jet trimming on crépe. The 
model is equally suitable for colors. 

No. 2—Shows a pretty way of making the 
bodice for a house-dress. Our model is of 
blue cashmere. The bodice is rather full, 
and is worn under a blue velvet Swiss belt, 
which is laced down the front and trimmed 
with narrow silver braid. A ruffle of cash- 
mere is placed below the belt. 








No. 3—Is a model of a tailor-made walk- 
ing-dress. The gray cloth skirt is trimmed 
with rows of black velvet of three different 
widths, and the deep basque is trimmed to 





The cloak is also of Henrietta-cloth, with 
a trimming of erépe at the front, and the 
deep cape is entirely of crépe lined with silk. 
This part of the garment can be worn as a 


correspond with the skirt. Braid would 
answer as well as the velvet. 
No. 4—Shows a beautiful design for a 
gown for full-dress occasions. The skirt 
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and sleeves are of apple-green silk, the skirt 
having a train. Two strips of silk, with 
pearl embroidery, are placed at the back, 
The sleeves are ornamented with falls of 
lace and lace epaulettes. The jacket bodice 
is of emerald-green velvet, opening in front 
over a waistcoat trimmed with pearl em. 
broidery, 





No. 5.—A suit for a boy, of brown vel- 
veteen. The pockets, wide collar, cuffs, and 
band at the throat are of colored silk 
embroidery. The knickerbocker trousers are 
loose. 

No. 6—Is a design for a coat for a small 
girl. It buttons down the length of the 
front, and has large double pockets; or the 
lower fall may be made to extend all around 
the back, thus forming a deep basque. 
Rather full cape and full sleeves. 

No. 7—Shows a pretty style of dress for 
a young lady. The dress is of green cash- 
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mere, With full sleeves of the same. The 
back and front trimming and basque are 
of dark-green and blue plaid silk, a beau- 
tiful combination of colors. Great care 
should be taken that the plaid matches on 
each side of the back or front. If this plaid 
is made on a separate foundation, it may be 
worn in the house, if desired; and, when 
the frock is needed for street-wear, it can be 
omitted. 





No. 6. 


No. 8.—A Russian model for a boy’s coat, 
which is equally suitable for outdoor or 
indoor wear. The garment is of dull-red 
camel’s-hair. It is double-breasted. The 
sleeves are full and double,‘and the whole 
is trimmed with bands of cream-colored 
cloth, ornamented with a Greek pattern in 
black braid. Bands of cloth of the color of 
the coat may be substituted for the cream- 
color. 


GARMENTS, 


STYLES AND MATERIALS. 
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In every-day garments and wraps there in the material that the difference is seen, 
is but little change from the elaborate ones for unfortunately cheap dress goods are too 
worn on dressy occasions; it is usually only often made up as fussily as higher-priced ones. 








HAT. SLEEVES. BODICE. 
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JACKET. BONNET. FUR WRAP. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

















JACKET: WITH 


BY EMILY 





SUPPLEMENT. 


H. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement this month, 
the very handsome jacket for winter or early 
spring. The pattern consists of five pieces: 


1. HALF oF FRONT. 
2. HALF oF BACK. 
3. SrpE-BaAcK. 

4, SLEEVE. 

5. CoLLaAR. 


The letters and notches show how the 
pieces join. The pattern is for a thirtysix- 
inch bust. Allow all seams. Our model is 
made of almond-colored faced cloth, the 
sleeves and collar being brown velvet. The 
jacket fastens with a single silver clasp on 
the chest. The collar should be lined with 
buckram. ‘Tailors are making these jackets 
with a movable vest; that is a matter to be 
decided entirely by the wearer. 


DESIGNS FOR PHOTOGRAPH FRAME anp HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 


In the front of the book is a colored design 
for a sachet and a photograph frame. 

The handkerchief sachet is either painted 
on white, blue, or pink satin, or done in out- 
line work, with gold thread laid on the out- 
line and sewed down with very fine red silk ; 
or it may be embroidered with silk in natural 
colors The satin has to be first lined with 
flannel and. silk quilted on it, and then 
doubled together and fastened with a loop 
over a gold button. 

The photograph frame is in card-board, 


covered with satin which has first been 
embroidered with a design of poppies. The 
centre is then cut out: not, however, close 
to the eard-board, but with sufficient turning 
to gum it at the back, which is then to be 
covered with paper, and a photograph mount 
gummed or glued to the back. 

The design serves also for a book-cover. 
The centre of the card-board is left, and, in 
the satin, silk, or parchment which is used 
as a covering, the title of the book is to be 
embroidered or painted. 
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USEFUL BAG FOR DRESSING-ROOM. 


This is made of cretonne, lined with brown 
holland, and is gathered over an elastic 
band under the over-lap. The over-lap is 
drawn through a ring, and suspended by a 
ribbon to a brass hook fixed against a wall 
or to the side of a wardrobe. 
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FAN TABLE. 


Among the many attractive articles of 
furniture which the smallest possible inge- 
nuity and taste can provide for the home, 
may be mentioned the palm-leaf fan table, 
as shown in our illustration. These fans 
can be obtained at all fancy shops for a very 
small sum, and, when made up as described, 
they make a very pretty and artistic addition 
to the room. 

Obtain three palm-leaf fans, cut off the 
handles, paint them white, full white satin 
ribbon about them, and overlap them in the 
form of a clover-leaf. Tack them together 
with white silk, and get a carpenter to make 
you a thin board, which must be just that 
shape; paint it white, and take three broom- 
stick handles painted white, cross them, wire 
them at the crossing, and screw the wooden 
top to them; upon this, tack with small 
tacks the three palm-leaf fans, painting the 
heads of the tacks white that they may not 
be seen. Tie a white satin bow where .the 
sticks cross, and you will have a very unique 
and pretty little table. 
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FAN HANGING POCKET. 


Half-moon shaped pocket and circular 
back, with handle displaying myrtle-green 
plush, set off with gold lace, multicolor 
chenille fringe, and trefoil loops to hang to 





the wall. At the sides are expanding folds 
in plain corded silk, and between the folds 
is set a panel in bright antique brocade or 
Eastern embroidery. 


DESIGN IN CROSS-STITCH. 





The chain design in cross-stitch is suitable or skirts and aprons for children, and many 
for ends of towels, borders for tea-cloths, other purposes. 
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TAPE OR BRAID WORK. 





The tape or braid work makes a pretty 
insertion for the ends of bureau or table 
scarf, centre of chair-back, ete. The work 
is done in squares of an inch, or inch and a 
half square from point to point. In tape, 
the squares will be nearly two inches in 
size. 

Pointed braid or narrow linen tape and 
netting cotton are to be used. 

With the woven pointed braid, the work is 
quicker done, and it washes better; but the 
same method of joining the points together 
must be observed. The joining is all done 
at the back. 


Take the upper row of points tu com- 
mence, sew three of them together with a 
firm stitch, making the last a tight button- 
hole stitch. * Pass the needle down to and 
through the next point, sew this and the next 
point together firmly, pass the needle up to 
the next point, join this and two next points 
together; now repeat from *. When the 
four corners are made, cut off the braid and 
join it neatly at the back in square form. 

The same pattern looks well, arrange: 
diamond fashion, which alters the design an. 
makes a variety. This work is useful for 
insertion for petticoats, as it is very strong. 


LILIES IN EMBROIDERY. 


The graceful design of lilies on the Sup- 
plement is suitable for the border of a table- 
cover; we give exactly one-half of the 
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pattern. It should be done in satin or 
Kensington stitch. Done in white silk, 
shaded with faint green, is the prettiest. 








or 





EDITOR'S 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

NEATNESS IN DRESS.—The saying that “clean- 
liness is next to godliness” is more than an 
aphorism—it is a great and fundamental truth. 
Tidiness in dress must be the consequence of 
real cleanliness, and ought to rank so high among 
the virtues that to neglect it would be considered 
an unpardonable sin. 

The slovenly man or woman is @ blot on cre- 
ation. Examples are more common among men 
who by education and position count as gentle- 
men than among women of corresponding status, 
though even of these the number is large enough 
to make one at times almost as much ashamed of 
one’s kind as one would be if some prehistoric 
ancestor were to come back and claim relationship. 

“ Dress,” says a sensible lady writer, “ undoubt- 
edly has a great influence on the mind. No 
woman can retain her self-respect and wear 
soiled finery or allow her clothes to get in the 
least out of order. It may be taken for granted 
that ‘the person whose skirt is dusty, whose 
showy wrap conceals an unmended bodice, and 
whose ripped gloves are hidden in a muff, can 
never be quite right at heart. She is a deception 
in one way, and is very apt to become so in all 
warn": wv si 

Often the slovenly husband or wife will corrupt 
his or her‘ unfortunate partner itistead of bene- 
fiting hy tlie good example set in the early days 
ef matrithony. Why this should be is difficult 
to aécount fr) ‘except on the very pessimistic 
theory that’ hifiimanity’ is’ by nature more prone 
to evil than: good. It’ may sotnd haYd) but at 
bottémy:women are'-more in’ fault’ than’ men, 
because: -women have ‘the ''training of'youhg 
children. ‘Human beings are ¢reatures of habit, 
and-the boy or girl who from‘infancy has” been 
taught to:eonsider a daily bath a vital necessity, 
clean hands, well-brushed hair, carefully ‘tied 
shoes, and well-dustéd clothes as important to 
physi¢al decency as using a pocket-handkerchief 
for the nose, will not be likely ever to depart 
from those rules. 

What truth and honesty are to the moral 
part,of man, cleanliness and tidiness are to the 
body, is a doctrine which mothers and teachers 
eught to make a part of moral trainiug. 


LIVING PLEASANTLY ‘'TOGETHER.—Nothing 
hinders the constant agreement of people who 
live together but vanity and selfishness. Let 
humility and benevolence prevail, and discord 
and disagreement would be banished. 

Von. CI—-11. 


TABLE. 


UsEs FOR NEWSPAPERS.— Everybody has heard 
that a newspaper spread between the bed- 
blankets affords more protection from cold than 
an additional blanket. 

Many persons object to cork soles in their 
boots, as they fill up space. An equally good 
and less bulky preservative is a sole of several 
pieces of paper, bound together with an over- 
casting of worsted. It is wonderful how long 
such a lining will last, and how effectual it is. 

The newspaper is as good a protection against 
heat. Set an ice-pitcher on one and draw up 
and tie securely over the top. In the morning, 
you will find the ice unmelted. Many a house- 
wife knows how to make comfortable couch 
pillows and porch cushions by cutting papers in 
long narrow strips and rolling them, the fashion 
of making lamplighters. 

When celery is lafge enough to bleach, instead 
of banking it up with earth, wrap each bunch in 
half a dozen thicknesses of old paper, well tied 
on, from root to crown. It is as good as straw to 
use for strawberries, spread between the rows 


. and weighted with stones. 


THE TURKEY.—Although in its wild state 


exclusively an inhabitant of America, the turkey 


is supposed to have been a native of Africa and 


..the East Indies. Its name is said to have arisen 


from the belief that it originated in Turkey. 
Sebastian Cabot discovered the turkey in America 
about three hundred and eightyeight years ago, 
and took to Europe the first one the Old World 
ever saw. Since that time, it has been accli- 
mated in most parts of the world. 


GILT PicTURE-FRAMES may be brightened by 
taking sufficient flour of sulphur to give a 
golden tinge to a pint of water, and in this boil 
three bruised onions. Strain off this liquid, and 
with it, when cold, wash with a soft brush any 
gilding which requires renewing. 


AN EXCELLENT GARGLE.—Nothing is better 
for a sore throat than a gargle of salt and water. 
It may be used as often as desired, and, if a little 
is swallowed each time it is used, it will cleanse 
the throat and allay the irritation. 


Irs PoPpULARITY.—The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Mail and Express says: ‘No magazine has ever 
been able to parallel ‘Peterson’ in reliability or 
the hearts of the ladies.” 
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ONE OF OUR PoreMs.—For years, English maga- 
zines have been in the habit of copying stories 
and poems from American publications without 
giving the owners the slightest credit—indeed, 
frequently without putting the names of the 
authors. 

Numerous American journals and monthlies 
have begun, perhaps by way of reprisal, to take 
similar liberties with the periodicals issued by 
our British cousins. 

This latter practice often gives rise to odd and 
unpleasant blunders. For example, in a recent 
number of ‘“‘The Home-Maker,” there appeared 
a poem by Minna Irving, called “The Old Vir- 
ginia Reel,” which was written for this magazine 
and published in it in the May number of last year. 
We can only suppose that the poem was appro- 
priated by some London periodical, from which 
“The Home-Maker” copied it under the belief 
that Miss Irving had contributed it thereto. 

The lyric has apparently proved one of the 
gifted poetess’s most ponular efforts, as we have 
seen it copied into various newspapers, including 
the New York “Sun,” though in no case was 
credit given to our magazine as the original 
publisher. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

With Stanley in Africa. By Captain MeClure. 
New York: Worthington Co.—This account of the 
adventures of the famous explorer in his journey 
across “the dark continent” surpasses a sensa- 
tional novel in striking incidents,’ but it is 
written with a clearness and precision which 
give one perfect confidence in the recital. The 
writer modestly effaces himself in a way that 
few persons would have done in giving an 
account of fatigues and perils which he shared, 
and this very modesty increases the reader’s 
interest in him personally. The book supple- 
ments so admirably Stanley’s own work that it 
will be especially welcome to all who read 
“Dark Africa.” The volume is handsomely 
bound, printed on excellent paper, and has some 
seventy admirable illustrations. It ranks among 
the handsomest gift-books of the season, as do 
the following works: 

Sun Dials. By C. F. Daley. New York: Worth- 
ington Co.—These poems and stories are charm- 
ing in themselves, and receive an added beauty 
from a series of colored designs by Annie B. 
Shepley, a young .American artist who gives 
ample evidence that she has a splendid career 
before her. The author and artist are to be con- 
gratulated on the way in which the publishers 
have presented their united work ; the exquisite 
coloring of the plates is especially noticeable. 

Our Boys in Ireland. By Harry W. French. 
New York: Worthington Co.—This is a delightful 
description of a trip made by a party of American 
boys through the picturesque scenery of Erin. 
Tit will please grown people and juveniles alike, 


NEW BOOKS. 


and, besides giving graphic descriptions of 
nature and presenting typical specimens of the 
people, the book offers a vivid picture of race 
characteristics interspersed with romantic and 
entertaining legends. 

Buds and Blossoms. By Lucie E. Villeplait. New 
York: Worthington Co.—This is a noticeably 
beautiful art-book, for children. The dainty 
tales in prose and verse are accompanied by 
twentyfour fac-similes of water-color sketches so 
brilliant in tone that one finds it difficult to 
believe they are not fresh from the painter's 
brush. The work is a remarkable specimen of 
the perfection which water-color printing hag 
reached in this country. 

Manners and Customs of Spain. By James Mew, 
New York: Worthington Co.—This unique work 
will appeal strongly to every lover of what is 
artistic and beautiful. It contains some three 
dozen exquisite etchings by R. de Los Rios, of 
scenes and incidents selected from the writings 
of Cervantes, Le Sage, Mendoza, and Aleman, 
and Mr. Mew’s explanatory text is in a style 
worthy the subject. 

Morn. By Mary E. Lathbury. New 
York: Worthington Co.—This gifted author and 


Peep o’ 


artist has no superior among American illus- 
trators of child-life, and she appears at her best 
in the present volume. She gives a series of 
very original poems, full of quaint fancies told 
in melodious verse and illustrated by some 
twelve appropriate designs from her own pencil, 
poetical in idea and exquisite jin finish and 
coloring. 

Memory’s Sketch-Book. Illustrated by Helen P. 
Strong. New York: Worthington Co.—This is a 
charming collection of popular but not hack- 
neyed American and English poems and folk- 
songs. The illustrations deserve the highest 
praise, both for conception and working out, and 
the book is exquisitely printed and bound. 

Worthington’s Annual, issued by the same pulb- 
lishers, fully sustains the reputation made by its 
predecessors. The illustrations are excellent, 
and the text at once amusing and instructive. 
The juveniles think no New Year complete 
without one of these Annuals, and they are 
quite right in their opinion. 

A Divided Duty. By Ida Lemon. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co.—This is an exceedingly well- 
written book, natural in incident and character- 
ization and possessing a strong plot which is 
carefully worked out. While the interest of the 
story will carry the omnivorous novel-reader 
eagerly on to the close, there is an element of 
earnest thought and purpose running through 
the work which will attract readers of a more 
reflective sort. 


The Princess Roubine. By Henry Gréville. Phil- 


adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is one of 


the author’s most captivating stories of Russian 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 


life—a field in which she excels. The character- 
jtion and plot merit the highest praise, and the 
descriptions of city and country are alike admi- 
rable. The book is published at twentylive 
cents. 

The Heiress. By Mrs. Ann 8S. Stephens. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—The pub- 
lishers’ latest addition to their twentyfive-cent 
novels, which will doubtless prove one of the 
most popular of the series. In none of her pro- 
ductions has Mrs. Stephens’s imagination found 
more congenial scope than in this record of life 
among the Spanish gypsies, and the descriptions 
of Granada and the Alhambra are as poetic as 
they are faithful. The book is in the form of an 
autobiography, and is written with a passion and 
power which make every page as real and living 
as if one actually stood face to face with the 
actors of the drama. 

A B C of the Swedish System of Educational 
Gymnastics. By Hartvig Nissen. Philadelphia: 
F. A. Davis.—This is a practical hand-book of 
educational gymnastics, adapted both to schools 
and home instruction. Scientific terms are 
avoided, and the lessons are so clear that even an 
inexperienced person would find no difficulty in 
teaching a class of children to become proficient 
in the various exercises. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 


FLowers.—The Good & Reese Co., Springfield, 
0., issue a beautiful catalogue of flowers with 
colored plates, which they will send pustpaid to 
any of our readers, for six cents in stamps. 


A Goop TuHinG.—Sufferers from piles in any 
form will find Betton’s Pile Salve one of the 
safest and best remedies in the world. It isa 
great boon to suffering humanity, which a trial 
of it will fully demonstrate. Send fifty cents to 
the Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co., Baltimore, 
Md., or ask your druggist to order it for you, and 
be convinced. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


IBF Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
DESSERTS. 

Apple Fritters.—Make a little frying batter by 
mixing smoothly four ounces of flour with two 
dessertspoonfuls of salad oil and a gill of luke- 
warm water. This batter may be made thus far 
before it is wanted. About ten minutes before it 
is used, stir in lightly the whites of two eggs 
which have been beaten toa froth. Choose three 
or more large firm apples. Peel them and cut 
them across the core in rounds as thin as a 
quarter-dollar, and stamp out the core. Make 
some dripping hot in a stewpan. As soon as it is 
still and a blue smoke begins to rise from it, take 
up the apple-rings, one by one, by means of a 
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skewer put into the centre hole, dip them into 
the batter to cover them completely, and drop 
them into the fat. Three or four fritters, as 
mnany as the pan will hold without their touch- 
ing, may be fried at one time. Have ready a 
sheet of kitchen paper on a plate. When the 
fritters are lightly browned on one side, turn 
them quickly on the other; when this side 
also is colored, they are done. Put them on the 
paper to drain, and keep hot till all the fritters 
are cooked. Arrange them in a dish, sift white 
sugar over them, and serve. Some cooks use 
apple chips in making apple fritters. When this 
is done, they must be soaked well and stewed a 
little before being fried, or they will be hard. 
Rice Mould.—Wash four ounces of rice, and 
put it into a basin with a full pint of milk. 
Cover the basin with a plate, stand in the oven, 
and let the rice cook slowly until the grains are 
Stir occasionally, and, if 
necessary, add a little more milk, but the above 
quantity should be about suffi¢eient. When done, 


swollen and quite soft. 


add a few drops of vanilla and a little crushed 
sugar if it is liked sweet, and pour into a mould 
previously wetted. A spoonful or two of cream 
is an improvement, if there is any at hand. If 
made with condensed milk, the rice can be 
cooked in the same quantity of water, letting it 
absorb it without stirring, and, when done, add 
the milk. 

Cold Sauce.—Work a quarter of a pound of 
butter with a wooden spoon, beating it until it 
comes.to a cream, then add a quarter of a pound 
of pulverized sugar, beating it until it comes 
white, then beat in a glass of fruit syrup and a 
few drops of essence. Serve cold in a sauce-boat. 

CAKES. 

Rich Cake.—Put one and one-half pounds of 
flour into a pan, and bake it till it isa dark fawn- 
color, stirring often to prevent its burning. Of 
this flour take one pound, one pound of dark 
moist sugar, one pound of thinly shred citron, 
four pounds of stoned raisins, four pounds of 
washed and picked currants, two pounds of 
blanched and shred almonds, one-half pound of 
grated unsweetened chocolate, four ounces each 
of candied lemon and orange peel thinly shred, 
one small teaspoonful of mace, one and one-half 
ounecss of cinnamon, one even teaspoonful each 
of cloves, ginger, salt, carbonate of soda, and 
finely pounded willow charcoal, fifteen or 
eighteen eggs, eighteen ounces of butter, two 
gills each of dark molasses and brandy, juice 
and grated peel of two lemons. Mix the fruit 
and almonds with two gills of the flour, then 
add the spices, salt, and charcoal with the 
remaining flour; sift it three times, beat the 
hutter and sugar to a cream, add the molasses, 
brandy, lemons, and chocolate, then the yolks of 
eggs well beaten, then the flour and spice, then 
the soda dissolved in a little water, then the 
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beaten whites of eggs; beat well, then add the 
mixed fruit—the easiest way is to mix it with 
the hands. Line a large pan with three thick- 
nesses of buttered paper, put the cake into it, 
press it down smoothly, and bake it from three 
to five hours. 

Feather Cakes.—One cuptul of milk, one cupful 
of flour, one egg, half-cupful of sweetened milk 
{condensed ), one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one teaspoonful of baking-powder, 
spoonful of lemon-juice. 


one tea- 


Bake to a dark brown. 
MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 

Sardines on Toast.—Remove the skin from half 
a dozen sardines and pound them to a smooth 
paste. Pound the yolks of three hard-boiled 
eggs, and rub the two together. Add half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dash of cayeune, a sprinkle of 
white pepper, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 
Mix all well together and spread on square pieces 
of buttered toast. 

Rice Toast.—Boil some rice the day before it is 

yanted, and set it away in a flat dish until 
morning. When preparing the breakfast, cut 
the rice into neat slices, and brush each over 
with melted butter. Place these in a frying-pan 
or on a griddle, and cook them a nice brown over 
a slow fire. 
egg on each. 


Butter the slices and drop a poached 
Serve very hot. 

Oyster Croquettes.— Beard and chop the oysters 
fine. Have ready a mixture of breadcrumbs 
grated, yolk of egg, sweet marjoram, parsley, and 
seasoning to taste. Mix this all to a stiff paste 
with the oysters, cut into pieces the length and 
breadth of your finger, and fry a golden brown. 
Drain, and serve piled on a napkin garnished 
with fried parsley. 

Veal Cake.—Mince the remains of cold veal as 
finely. as possible, and mix with it some finely 
shred sweet herbs. Form into cakes, and fry in 
boiling lard. 


OUR PARIS. LETTER. 
RUE DES Petits CHAMPS. 
It' will be some time, as yet, before the first 
note of preparation for 
sounded. 


the spring styles is 
Meanwhile the novelties in fashions 
are mainly in the line of evening-dress and of 
accessories to the toilette. 

There are a good many new forms of corsage 
to note. The XIV coat is now 
adopted, not only for street-wear, but for even- 
ing-dress—that is to say, for dinner and recep- 
tion toilettes. The low-necked waist continues 
in vogue for ball-room wear, but even in those 
instances long sleeves, either in lace or gauze, are 
worn. . 

The Louis XIV coat is made reaching half- 
way down the skirt and opening over a long 
waistcoat which may be of the same material as 
the coat itself, but more frequently is in some 
contrasting stuff and color. The skirt may be 


long Louis 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 


in an entirely different material. 


For instance, 
at a recent dinner-party in the American ¢o 


lony, 
one of the guests wore a toilette composed of g 
coat in black-grounded brocade figured with 
smal] pink roses, and having a vest in bias folds 
of pink gauze veiled in black lace. The skirt 
was in black silk, in alternate stripes of satin 
and faille. 

Another dress of the same kind had the Coat 
in scarlet bengaline, with revers and cuffs of 
scarlet watered silk. This was made without g 
vest and opened slightly at the throat, where jt 
was finished with a quilling of black tulle edged 
with a double row of jet beads. The skirt was 
in black taffetas, entirely covered with flat 
plaitings of black lace, over which fell rows of 
wide jet fringes in small cut beads. 

Then I was recently shown a dress in dahlia 
velvet, intended for an American lady residing 
The skirt was perfectly plain, the 
back widths cut bias and forming a half-long 
train. The corsage was a Louis XIV coat of the 
velvet, and had a vest of velvet, over which was 
laid an over-vest in very superb point lace. The 
high-puffed bias sleeves were finished at the 
wrist with deep cuffs of lace matching that con. 
posing the waistcoat. 


in Paris. 


Lace is very profusely used on evening-dresss 
and wedding-dresses, but fine real laces are les 
in favor than the imitations. Worth frankly 
declares that he prefers the latter to trim his 
creations with, can cut it and twist it 
around so as to carry out his ideas, while the 


as he 


costly lengths of old Venetian guipure and of 
point d’Alencon demand more considerate treat- 
ment, He once sent back a set of superb flounces 
in point a Faiguille to theirowner, as he could 
not carry out-his: design for her dress without 
cutting the lace into short lengths, and that he 
had too great an appreciation of the valuable and 
artistic lace to do.- In that he was different from 
one of his rivals, who, on being entrusted with 
an overdress in point d’Alencon for which $12,000 
had just been paid, for the purpose of arranging 
it on a court-dress for its owner, coolly cut the 
costly fabric’ into four pieces, so as to compose 
with it panels for the skirt. 

Another style of corsage is made with a deep 
basque cut in a separate piece and set on at the 
waist. The basque leaves a space in front, which 
is filled in with a full ruffle of wide black lace. 
Then the corsage may be cut coat-fashion, meet- 
ing over the waistcoat at the bust and sloping 
away at the sides, the whole being bordered with 
wide bead fringe. 

Still another style is to have the corsage made 
with an immensely deep point and edged all 
round with a deep fall of black lace, the front 
of the corsage being covered from throat te 
waist with flat folds of lace. 

The shallow basques that were in fashion last 
season, and in fact for several seasons before, 
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FASHIONS 


may be altered to the latest style by setting on a 
deep separate basque, or, in the case of a stout 
figure, by the addition of deep draped paniers. 

Avery elegant evening-toilette has the skirt 
ef white satin, made with a half-train and 
entirely covered with real black lace put or 
perfectly flat and following closely the lines of 
the satin underskirt. The corsage was in black 
satin, with paniers of black lace lined with 
white Florence silk, high-puffed sleeves in black 
lace and white silk to correspond, and a very 
wide fichu in black lace, lined with white silk 
and laid in flat folds down the front of the 
corsage, its long ends being turned back so as to 
blend with the front edges of the paniers, which 
were finished at the back with a deep fan-shaped 
plaiting of black lace over white silk. 

The gored or Princesse-cut dresses—cut all in 
ene—continue very fashionable for house-dresses 
and evening-wear. The introduction of high- 
cut dresses and long sleeves, for all evening 
entertainments less elaborate than a grand ball, 
renders a costume of this kind in light materials 
very appropriate for a variety of occasions. It 
may be made with a deep pointed yoke and high- 
puffed sleeves in velvet, or it may have the back 
and sides in some white material, and the cor- 
sage-front and skirt-front and sleeves in some 
delicate contrasting color. Thus I have seen 
one of these dresses in white watered silk, with 
skirt-front, corsage-front, and sleeves all in faille 
of a pale shade of lilac. 

There is a good deal of fantasy displayed now 
in the short dressy wraps which are worn to 
afternoon receptions and for driving. The 
favorite shade is a bright light-blue, which is 
usually worn with a skirt in pale-gray cloth 
edged with chinchilla fur. 

The most fashionable trimming for silk or 
velvet costumes is an embroidery in small beads 
matching the material, or a very novel and 
pretty style of passementerie, composed of small 
flat spangles in colored mother-of-pearl, arranged 
in a daisy pattern. 

The glazed kid glove has returned to favor 
and has almost wholly displaced the glove in 
undressed kid. Long gloves—that is to say, 
those reaching to the elbow—are only to be seen 
at grand balls. To wear with the long sleeves 
of the present fashion, two—or, at the most, 
three—button gloves are alone practicable. The 
white or very pale straw-colored glazed kid 
glove is the height of the fashion now for even- 
ing-wear, and so too is the same article in the 
palest possible shade of pearl-color. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Fig. 1.—WALKING-DrEss, OF BLUE STRIPED 
Woo.en. The skirt is slashed at the bottom, 
and opens over a piece of dark-blue velvet... The 
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deep jacket basque is also slashed, and worn with 
a waistcoat of cream-colored cloth, braided, with 
silver and fastened with silver buttons. The 
collar is formed of blue silk, pinked at the 
edges and put on in jabot style. Silver buttons 
on the sleeves. Hat of blue felt, trimmed with 
blue ribbon, silver buckles, and braid. 

Fic. 11.—VISItING-DREss, OF OLIVE-GREEN 
CLtoTH. The skirt is trimmed with a row of 
white cloth braided in gold, rows of mink fur, 
and fur buttons. The bodice has a basque formed 
of tabs of the cloth edged with fur. It has a fur 
collar, and opens over a waistcoat of white cloth 
braided in gold. Cuffs to correspond with the 
trimming on the skirt. Collar of braided cloth. 
Hat of green felt, trimmed with ribbon, a bunch 
of green feathers, with a gold-colored one stand- 
ing up. 

Fig. t11.—Housk-DREss, OF PALE SAGE- 
GREEN INDIA SILK. The skirt is quite plain. 
The bodice is made with a deep basque orna- 
mented with green braid put on ‘‘ bow-knot” 
pattern down the front. 
on the sleeves. 


The same trimming is 
The waistcoat is of rose-pink 
silk, trimmed with silver braid and worn with a 
jabot of batiste edged with lace. 

Fic. 1v.—TEA-GOWN, OF VIOLET PLUSH, made 
Princesse style and with ashort train. The front 
is of silk of a mauve color, gathered at the neck 
and waist. The sleeves have nun’s cuffs. 

Fig. V.—VISITING OR HousE DREss, OF 
TERRA-CoTTA COLORED SILK, brocaded in black. 
A deep flounce ornaments the bottom. “The 
pointed bodice is trimmed with black lace put 
on quite full and forming epaulettes on the 
shoulders. A pointed piece ornaments the front, 
set on under a band of black batiste. Full black 
lace ruffles about the hands. Black velvet hat, 
trimmed with black ostrich-plumes. 

Fic. viI.—WALKING-DRESs, OF 
ORED CAMEL’S- HAIR. 
is of brown 


BEIGE-CoL- 
The deep Russian coat 
and beige-colored cloth, double- 
breasted ; it has an Alaska sable collar, crossed 
shawl-shape. Deep cuffs of Alaska sable. Hat 
of beige-colored felt, trimmed with dark-brown 
feathers. 

Fig. vir.—Coat, oF DARK-GREEN CLOTH, 
made close-fitting, with high collar and pieces 
down the front, of seal-skin. 
sleeves. 


Large seal-skin 
Bonnet of dark-green felt, trimmed with 
dull terra-cotta ribbon and stiff jet ornament. 

Fic. viit.—GRAY CLOTH DREss FOR A YOUNG 
Girt. The skirt is trimmed with three very 
narrow rows of black Astrakhan-cloth. The 
full round bodice is ornamented in the same way, 
and is worn with a leather belt and buckle. The 
jacket, which is cut away in front, is of black 
Astrakhan-cloth. Gray felt hat. 

Fria. 1x.—CARRIAGE-DREss, OF BROWN SILK. 
The wrap is of striped cloth, slightly rough, of 
two shades of brown. It opens at the back, over 
the silk skirt. The bodice is tight-fitting and 
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has close sleeves, over which fall large square 
ones lined with brown silk. Bonnet of brown 
velvet, studded with gold beads. 

Fig. X.—WRAP, OF STRIPED CLOTH, of two 
shades of gray. It is cut bias, so that the stripes 
form points, and is ornamented with feather- 
trimming. It is double-breasted and fastens with 
large bone buttons. The large cape hasa smaller 
fuil one at the top, which falls in jabot fashion 
in front. Feather collar. 
black velvet.» 

FIG. XI.—WALKING-DREss, 
BEDFORD CLoru. The skirt 
above the top of the hem. The deep jacket has 
a basque set on to the bodice-part, opens over a 
waistcoat of cream-colored brocade. The pockets, 
sleeves, collar, and edges of the jacket are edged 
with cord. Black velvet hat, trimmed with lace. 

Fig. x11.—HAT, 3LACK FEL, trimmed 
with ribbon studded with jet “ nail-heads” and 
black feathers. 

Fig. X111.—SLEEVE, OF SILK, gathered length- 
wise and put into a velvet cuff. 

Fig. XIV.—CASHMERE SLEEVE, striped diag- 
onally with velvet ribbon, and buttoning up to 
the elbow on the inside of the arm. 


Small pointed hat of 


DARK-BLUE 
has a row of cord 


OF 


Fig. Xv.—Dress, oF "WHITE 
Youna Lapy 
trimmings are of rose-colored 


MUSLIN, 
The bretelles, bows, and sleeve- 


FOR A 


ribbon, and the 
wide sash is of rose-colored surah silk. 

Fic. Xvi.—Bopice, 
MOURNING 
coat, 


or BLACK CREPE, FOR 
It opens over an armure silk waist- 
which 


buttons. 


fastens with two rows of dull jet 
It is made with a coat-basque at the 
back, has a rolling collar, and is ornamented with 
the jet buttons. A row of the buttons is placed 
the entire length of the inside of the arm. 

Fig. XvViI.— BONNET, BLACK LACE, 
studded with steel beads. Two rows of beads 
ornament the brim. Black velvet bow at the 
back. Velvet strings. 

FIG. XVIIIL—NEW-STYLE CoAT JACKET. It 
is of chocolate-brown cloth, lined and faced with 
a satin of a lighter shade. The basque is laid in 
plaits at the back, and turns over in front. The 
jacket opens over a plain plastron in front, and 
has a ruffle cape of the cloth, lined and edged 
with satin. A sash of the satin 
the waist, with a large bow. Brown felt: bonnet, 
faced with the and trimmed with brown 
feathers and a piping of the satin. 


OF 


is worn around 
satin 


GENERAL REMARKS.—The winter styles have 
been so long established that there Ns but little 
new to chronicle about them. More light dresses 
are seen on the street than were formerly, but 
the material is warm, such as heavy cloth and 
camel’s-hair. 

Figured silks are very popular, combined with 
plain materials. They are usually in small 
detached flowers—bow-knots, leaves, etc.—but 
do not seem as suitable for the present cut of 





FASHIONS. 


skirt and bodice as when more drapery wag 
worn. 

Brocades with gold or silver threads are much 
used for trains or bodices, or frequently for 
bodices alone; the skirt being of quite a different 
material, but usually of the same color. 

Woolens of all kinds are popular, and may be 
made quite dressy by combining them with silk 
or satin. 

Skirts for street-wear continue too long for 
cleanliness or comfort; they are full at the back, 
but rather close-fitting the hips. For 
evening-wear, they either have long traing or 
demi-trains. 


about 


Bodices are cut usually coat-shaped, or made 
to appear so by the arrangement of the trim. 
ming. 

Sleeves are made in all styles, some quite 
large at the top; but there is a decided sign 
of decrease in height, most of the new ones 
being quite moderate in size. 

Long jackets are worn, sometimes reaching to 
the 
figure as the shorter ones which reach a little 
below the hips. Many are double-breasted, and 
have fur lappels and collars. 


knees; these are not so becoming to the 


The half-long cloak is so convenient that it 
holds its own very firmly; 
high, as well as the 


the shoulders are 
These, in light 

materials, will be much worn in the spring. 

> kirts 

as well as jackets are ornamented with it. 


collars. 
Fur is profusely used for trimming. 


Tea-jackets are often worn in place of tea- 
gowns, but are not so dressy nor so elegant; 
they have the advantage, however, of being less 
expensive, and serve to wear with a pretty skirt 
of some other material. They are made of silk, 
trimmed with lace, brocade, velvet, ete. 

Bonnets are small, and, for full-dress occasions, 
are usually made or combined with light colors. 

Hats are of medium size. 


CHILDREN’S FASHFONS. 

—GIRL’s Dress, OF DARK-RED FLAN- 
The skirt is sealloped at the edge, and 
embroidered in sprays of flowers in black silk. 
The bretelles, cuffs, and pointed waistband are 
finished to correspond with the bottom of the 
skirt. 

Fic. 11.—GIRL’s DrEss, OF GRAY CAMEL’S- 
Hair. The skirt has two rows of machine- 
stitching. The’ large double collar, cuffs, and 
waistband are of black Astrakhan-cloth. 

Fic. 1:1.—Girv’s Coat, oF PLAID CLOTH, in 
two shades of brown. The under-front is full 
and confined at the waist. The double capes are 
slightly full, and a fur collar is worn shawl- 
shape. Brown felt hat. 

Fig. 1v.— Boy's Scotcu Cap, oF DARK-BLUE 
CLOTH, with stiff feather and silver thistle on 
the right side. 
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PETERSON'’'S MAGAZI 





PILLOW-SHAZY I! 





A WINDY DAY. 





